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The Class Struggle. ..... ... .JACK LONDON 
A French Gift to America . . Count De ROCHAMBEAU 
The Hague Arbitration Tribunal. . WILLIAM T. STEAD 
The Manufacture of a Religion . . . . WILLIAM E. BARTON 
Two Ways Diverse (Poem)... . . . MARION F. HARMON 


The Chaos in English Politics. . . . . . JUSTIN McCARTAY 


The Inexpensive Cottage. ..... . .JOY WHEELER DOW 
France in the Orient... .... .. . «CHARLES DENBY 
How Chopin Wrote His “Funeral March”. . . . FELIX ZIEM 


Survey of the World, Book Reviews, Editorials, 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 





TEN CENTS A COPY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Best Possible 
Overcoats for [len 


Wanamaker overcoat making has improvec 
yearly, ever since we began it in 1861. Ever 
now, while it’s far ahead of the ordinary run o 
tailoring, we are incessantly trying to make 1 
better. And this season’s styles show a dis 
tinct advance over the overcoats of previou 
seasons. 

Particularly popular isthe extremely stylish 
as well as practical, “* Tourist Coat,”” which we 
illustrate, and which is especially low priced ai 

$25 

Materials are 
fancy cheviots, in 
handsome new pat- 
terns. Coats are 
made very long, 
with very full 
backs, belted in at 
waist —— decidedly 
swell looking. 
Others, in same 
Style, $22.50 to $35. 

Then a word 
about the long Sack 
Overcoats that will 
be much worn this‘ 
winter: : 

At $ (5—a special 
price. Ox ¢ rd 
mixed or black 
overcoats, 44 or 46 
inches long, full 
back, broad should- 
ers. Satin shoulder- 
lining and wool 
body-lining. The 
best overcoats ob- 
tainable at this 
popular price. 

At $20. Of Ox- 
ford mixed or black 
all-wool materials, 
44inches long: lined 
with extra heavy 
serge; satin sleeve 
linings; graceful, 
stylish coats 

At $25. Black 
or Oxford mixed 
overcoats, satin 
top-lining and wool body-lining, or full silk 
lined 

Other overcoats in great variety, from a 
good serviceable coat at $12 to the finest Sedan 
Montagnac at $55. Send for self-measurement 
blanks and samples, and remember that you 
invariably have the privilege of returning any 
coat that does not prove entirely satisfactory. 


Joha Wanamaker, New York 























Ordinary underwear, because 
of its close, tight weave, is not 
sufficiently absorbent. The 
wearer perspires, the perspira- 
tion remains on his body, the 
skin becomes chilled and a 
cold results. 

That is ordinary catch-cold 
underwear. 

Wright’s Health Underwear 
differs from ordinary wunder- 
wear as a Turkish towel differs 
from an ordinary towel in ab- 
sorbency. The loop-fleece lin- 
ing of Wright’s Health Under- 
wear absorbs the perspiration 
quickly and easily, carries it to 
the outside of the garment to 
evaporate and leaves the skin 
practically dry. 

That is why Wright’s Health 
Underwear is called no-cold 
underwear. 

Although so much better 
Wright’s costs no more than 
ordinary underwear. Dealers 
have it. 


Send for book, 
“Dressing For Health ” 
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SCRIBNER’S 
The Gibson Book for 1903 


EIGHTY DRAWINGS 


Including 


THE WEAKER SEX 


Ghe Story of a Susceptible Bachelor 
By Charles Dana Gibson 


Mr. Gibson’s 1903 book, made up, as heretofore, of selections from 
his most popular drawings, will be especially attractive this year, not 
cyby because it contains a larger number of full page cartoons than the 
previous books, but, in particular, because of the greatly increased 
popularity and the telling character of his latest work. 


$4.20 net. (Carriage extra.) 





Copyright 
1903 
Chaz les 
Scribner's 





THE NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 
i - Gorpon KEITH, - - 110th Thousand 
Tue Littte SHEPHERD oF Kincpom Comg,. ’ 7Oth Thousand 
- CoLoneL CarTER’s CHRISTMAS, - 50th Thousand 
° Tue Bar Sinister, . 30th Thousand 
. THE VAGABOND, - 4th Edition 











‘‘Altogether the most remarkable war book yet produced.’’— Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


REMINISCENCES of the CIVIL WAR 


By General JOHN B. GORDON 


From the Omaha (Neb.) BEE: : : 
“His abounding good will to all sections of the ep | unite in giving a personal 
character to this volume which is to be found in few of the records of the civil war.’’ 


From the New York MAIL AND EXPRESS: 
‘* He writes as an American for Americans, North and South; he notes the underlying 
feelings of brotherhood, which grew in strength in the combatants as the war pro- 
gressed; he is as anxious to remember and celebrate Northern valor and chivalry as 
those of the South. Indeed, his book is a good example of the very fairness, the 
very freedom from bias which he places first among the attributes which the future 
historian of the irrepressible conflict must possess, 


With portraits. 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 23 cents.) 





New Volume in the International Critical Commentary New Volume of the International Theological Library 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


By Rev. G. BucHanan Gray, M.A. By Henry Preservep Smitu, D.D. 


Lecturer in Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation, 
Cr. 8vo, $3.00 eZ. (Postage 22 cents.) Amherst College. Cr, 8vo, $2.50 et, (Postage 18 cts.) 


The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion 


By GeorGce WILLIAM Knox 
Professor of the Philosophy and History of Religion, Union Theological Seminary, 
An essay in comparative apologetics, based upon the Nathaniel Taylor Lectures 
given before the Divinity School of Yale University, $1.20 #e¢, (Postage 11 cents.) 








@ Coming in November 
By SVEN HEDIN, -“ Central Asia and Tibet,” By LORD WOLSELEY, “ The Story of a Soldier's Life.’ 
By SENATOR HOAR, “Reminiscences of Seventy Years.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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The Atlantic Monthly! 


SIX FEATURES FOR 1904 


EMERSON’S JOURNAL 


A series of contributions of extraordinary interest, drawn from the hitherto 
Unpublished Private Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and edited by his son. 


THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS ~ 


A group of trenchant inquiries into the right and wrong of present business 
methods. The first article, Is Commercialism in Disgrace? has been written by 
John Graham Brooks. 


A SERIAL NOVEL BY ROBERT HERRICK, 


entitled, THE COMMON LOT. The strongest and best-sustained imaginative work 
of this notable writer. Its scene is laid in Chicago. 

































COLONEL T. W. HIGGINSON, 


whose Cheerful Yesterdays were among the most readable reminiscent papers ever 
printed, has written for the Atlantic six new articles in the same vein, under the title, 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. 


MODERN ADVERTISING 
Novel discussions, by experts, of several phases of contemporary advertising. 
The first paper, The Psychology of Advertising, is by Professor W. D. Scott. It is to 
be followed by The Abuses of Public Advertising, by Charles Mulford Robinson. 


BRILLIANT HISTORICAL STUDIES | 


from scholars who have had access to fresh sources of information. Two papers by 
Andrew D. White on Fra Paolo Sarpi, the famous controversialist; two by Frederick | 
J. Turner, on Diplomatic Intrigues for the Mississippi ae one by Rollo Ogden 
on Prescott the Man, etc., etc. 


Further announcements in the Prospectus for 1904 sent free on application. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


In order to introduce the ATLANTIC MONTHLY to a large circle of new readers, the pub- 
lishers offer the three issues of October, November and December, 1903, as a special trial 
subscription for 50 cents. Upon receipt of $4.00 they will mail these three numbers and the 
magazine for the entire year of 1904, to any person notat present a subscriber to the publication. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO., 4 Park St., BOSTON 
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Henry James’s 


LIFE OF WILLIAM WETMORE STORY 


With Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. $5.00, met. Postpaid $5.18 
“Of all the examples of flawless literary art, one of the most notable is this work by Henry 


James.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





DAPHNE 


By Margaret Sherwood 
$1.00 


A fanciful idyl, full of a sense of the genial 
Pagan spirit and telling the love story of an 
American girl] in Italy. 


LONG WILL 


By Florence Converse 
IMlustrated. $1.50 


A novel of rare beauty and distinction, deal- 
ing with love and adventure during Wat 
Tyler's revolt in England. 





A LISTENER IN 
BABEL By Vida D. Scudder 


$1.50 
A strong story of development of character 
through the heroine’s contact with various 
social problems of our day. 





MR. SALT 
By Will Payne 
IMustrated. $1.50 ° 
A vigorous and dramatic novel faithfully 


portraying the characters brought together 
by modern business methods in Chisago. 





Mrs. Wiggin’s 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 


$1.25 
“‘ The book is the best thing Mrs. Wiggin has ever written.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 





HENRY WARD 
BEECHER 


By Lyman Abbott 


With Portraits. $1.75 met. Postage Extra 
A study and interpretation of the great 
preacher’s life and character. 


MY OWN STORY 


By John T. Trowbridge 


With [any Wlustrations. $2.50 net 
Postpaid, $2.68 
“Tt would be difficult to Point to a more 
readable book than that Mr. Trobridge has 
written in these recollections *— Boston Herald. 





She 
GENTLE READER 


By Samuel M. Crothers 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.36. 


Ten chapters of wise and witty conversa- 
tion, comment, and discussion, sure to appeal 
to cultivated readers. 





PONHAPOG 
PAPERS 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.07 
A group of critical, autobiographical, and 
anecdotal essays and notes. all written with 
the rare literary skill which marks Mr. Ald- 
rich’s work. 





THE CHRIST STORY 


By Eva March Tappan 
Profusely Illusteated with Full-page Reproductions of Great Masterpieces and Many Text Pictures 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 
The story of the Saviour’s lite told tor children in simple and dignified language and wholly 
reverent in tone. 









HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
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NEW SIZE, 
One Volume. 


Type same size in both. 


e type is Jong primer, large and easily read the 


DICKENS, in 17 vols. 


Sold either in single volumes or in sets. 
Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.85 a volame; 
fine bindings. 


The 
1 vol. 
1830- 


Lord L pee. 
1 vol. 
Chas. Le ~ A 


Banyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
y War and Grace Abounding. 
Tennyson, The Poetical Works. 
Carlyle. The French Revolution. 1 vol. 


1 vol. 
Cervantes. Don Quixote 1 vol. 


Hinton. 


OLD SIZE, 
Two Volumes. 


has. Kingsley. Westward Ho! 1 vol. 

Beautifully bound in Cloth, gilt top, 81.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, frontispiece, 81.50 per volume. 
BURNS’ Poems and Sones, Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 

For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 


DAINTY LITTLE GREAT BOOKS 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


And Others. 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it possible to condense 950 
poses into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. 


The size, only 44 x 6% inches, fits the fpocket. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. Each novel is complete in a single volume. 
Choice Library Sets; the COPIPLETE WORKS of 
THACKERAY, in 14 vols. 


They are handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume * 
Leather Boards, gilt edges, $81.50 a volume. 1 ecia 


SCOTT, in 25 vols. 


Also sets in cases ia sp 


Selected Works of the Best Authors, Complete in One Volume 


Last Days of Fompetl. 
bt and Morning. 1 vo 

Tom Burke of “Ours. ” 
Charles 0’ Malley. 


Charlotte Bronte. Jane Eyre. 1 vol. 

Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Mansfield Park, and Northanger Abbey. 
1 vol. Sense and Sensibility, Emma, 
and Persuasion. 1 vol. 


1 vol. Jack 


Descriptive lists on application to 














My Mamie Rose 


Tue Story or My REGENERATION 


By OWEN KILDARE 


12mo. 320 pp., illustrated. Net $1.50. 
* (Postage, 10c. extra.) 


A true tale of an upward fight, in- 
spired by the love of a pure woman 
A book stronger and more vital than 
any novel. 


Hall Caine: ‘“ Brought tears to my eyes-and the 
thrill to my heart.” 


How to Judge Architecture 


A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
4to, cloth, 100 illustrations. Net $1.50. (Postage, 14 cts.) 


A NEW VOLUME IN 


The Story of the Churches 


Each volume small 12mo, with frontispiece, 
net $1.00. (Postage, 8 cents.) 


This important series of small, popular histories has 
been increased this fall by the addition of 


THE METHODISTS 


By JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER, 
Professor of Historical Theology at the Drew 
Theological Seminary. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS and THE BAPTISTS have 
already been issued. 





The Strife of theSea 
By T. JENKINS HAI NS 


Mepiounely decorated and illus- 
trated. $1.50 


Eleven tales of sea folk The 
Whale, the Penguin, the Pelican, 
the Sea-Dog and others." 


These stories are strong, thrilling, 
and filled with the life of the sea. 
They deal ina masterly way with 
a new phase of life. 


THE 
Rolfe Shakespeare [ew ¢ 


Limp Leather Edition 
Single volumes, 90c. net. 40 volumes, 
boxed, $36 net. 
The Latest Revisions of a'l Volumes Ff 
The only set combining attractive 
binding and convenient form with 
standard text and notes. 


The Modern Speech New 
Testament 


By RICHARD FRANCIS WEYMOUTH, M.A., Litt.D. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 674 pages, net, $1.25. (Postage, 10 
cts.) An idiomatic translation into English from the 
Rosuant Greek Testament. pues and partly re- 
vised by E. Hampden-Cook, M.A 





THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


33-37 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK 
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REVELL'S ART GIFT BOOKS | 


Handsomely Illustrated Holiday List Sent Gratis to any Reader of this Magazine 





Puritan Edition. Tilustrated by Harold Copping 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping with charac- 
ters in Puritan. costume are the feature of this unique edi- 
tion. 


“Is certain of a hearty welcome. Marked by an idea that is so good and so much 
to the point that we wonder why it has not been seized upun before.”"— Bookman, 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 





A New Book By HUGH BLACK Author of Friendship 
WORK: Ideal Studies in Ideal Dress 


In presenting this new work by the popular Scotch ess.ay- 
ist the publishers have taken the opportunity of issuing it, 
and also the same author’s “ Friendship,” in uniform ele- 
gant style Edition de luxe. Every page decorated, chaste, 
unique, handsome. 

FRIENDSHIP. New Issue ZHdition de luze. 
Undoubtedly two of the season’s most popular gift books. 


Cloth, elegant, decorated, bored, each $1.50, net. 





FOREST CRISSEY Illustrated by G. M. McClure 


THE COUNTRY BOY 


A real American country boy, portrayed with an intimacy 
no other boy book has surpassed. Mr. Crissey’s “ Harlow ” 
is self-revealing boyhood under the genius of the pen of 
an artist. A permanently valuable picture of typical life. 


Cloth, net, $1.50. 


MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


ON THE ROAD 
TO ARCADY 


This romance of an outdoor 
girl deserves to rank with “A 
Kentucky Cardinal.” Ethel- 
wyn makes a lover of every 
one who reads of her. 
“Miss Thurston's story, whose theme 
is all light and gladness, has the 
joyousness of youth and hope about 
it. The dainty little herione, Ethel- 
wyn. charms with a delightful femi- 
ninity..\— Washington Life. 
Handsomely illustrated with 
frontispiece and marginal 
drawings. Cloth, $1.50. 








CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, Author of “ Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal’’ 


MILADI 


Being sundry little Chapters devoted to your day dreams, 
Dear Miladi. “ Miladi” is a composite of the women of 
our homes, and to her Miss Laughlin addresses herself 
in sweet-tempered admonishment, homely advice, and 
splendid humor. 

Cloth, net, $1.20. 





Compiled by ELIA W. PEATTIE, of the “ Chicago Tribune ” 
POEMS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


Their publication in the Chicago Tribune has proven one 
of the most attractive features of that journal. Their is- 
sue in this permanent form is in response to a very large 
demand. 

Illustrated, net, $1.50. 


ROSWELL FIELD’S 


Story of a Bibliomaniac 


THE BONDAGE 


-OF BALLINGER 


Denver Republican :—“Has told the 
story of a book lover—a thorough- 
bred book lover. Is real literature— 
the literature that deserves success.” 
St. Louis Republic :—“ Since there is 
no saint for bookdom, as the elect 
understand the word, * Ballinger’ is 
entitled to the place ” 


With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.25. 








JOHN KELMAN, Jr., M.A., Author of “The Holy Land ” 
THE FAITH OF STEVENSON 


“As a character study, as an appreciation of Stevenson, 
the man in all his traits, the book is far greater than an 
estimate of his faith. Mr. Kelman has btfilded far better 
than he intended.”—Mail and Express. 


Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50. 





MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S 
Romance of Married Life 


ELEANOR LEE 


Mrs. Sangster in this story has 
come nearer her aim than in 
any other book she has writ- 
ten. Certainly the story goes 
straight to the heart of every 
one who has known the mean- 
ing of “love” or “ home.” 


With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 








LEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. Publisher 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave.....Chicago, 63 Washington St.....Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W. 
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of Distinction for 1904. 


THE WAR OF 1812. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. A 
series of articles of genuine and fascinating in- 
terest to every American, presenting accurate and 
vivid pictures of the stirring events of our last 
war with Great Britain. It is Captain Mahan’s 
most important work. Fully illustrated by well- 
Known artists. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL PROBLEMS. By Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Four striKk- 
ing articles of especial importance to America on 
the questions of labor, socialism, suffrage, elec- 
tions, and religious troubles abroad. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs and 


drawings. 
MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. A 


most delightful and entertaining 
series of personal documents 
written during George Bancroft’s ministry to 
England, 1846-1850, reading like a drama—vivid, 
picturesque, and spontaneous. Illustrated by 
portraits from private collections in London. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S VIEW OF COURT LIFE IN 
1845. A charming view of social life in London 
by the two young daughters of Edward Everett 
when he was Minister to England. . 


THE PARIS WORHINGMAN. By Walter A. Wyckoff. 
The well-Known author of ‘‘The Workers,’? who 
has been living with the workmen of Paris, 
depicts their life with characteristic sKill. 


FAMILY LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
An interesting view of Mr. Jefferson’s life at 
Monticello, of the political events of the time, and 
many domestic matters, especially the education 
of the statesman’s favorite grandson, Francis 
Eppes. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send for Complete lllustrated Prospectus 
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esting Fiction, and Contributors 
trations of Surpassing Beauty 


“THE UNDERCURRENT,” A NOVEL. By Robert 


Grant. A strong, sympathetic love story, 


human nature, passion, and strife; a powerful 
presentation of the most apparent dangers in the 
social forces of the day. Illustrated by F.C. Yohn. 


A SHORTER NOVEL. By Nelson Lloyd. ‘*The Soldier 
of the Valley’? has the idyllic characteristics of 
the love stories that live always. Illustrated by 


A. B. Frost. 


SHORT FICTION. Short stories scheduled for 
early publication are by George Buchanan Fife, 
Mrs. Wharton, Mary R. S. Andrews, 
john Fox, Jr., F. HopKinson Smith, 
J- B. Connolly, Arthur Cosslett 
Smith, Margaret Sherwood, Henry 


Cc. Rowland, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. The list of 
separate articles in course of preparation is long 
and is of varied, timely, and unusual interest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ART FEATURES. 
most capable illustrators and the most perfect 
processes of reproduction in blacK and white 
and in colors will make these twelve numbers of 


Scribner’s surpassingly beautiful. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


will be the most beautiful and sumptuous maga- 
zine of the holidays. Unrivaled in the variety 
and interest of its literary contributions and gay 
and bright in colored illustrations, it will be a 
fitting issue with which to close Scribner’s most 


successful year. 


Scribner’s Magazine is $3.00 a year, or 25 cents a 
copy. All newsdealers sell it, or it will be sent 


direct from the publishers. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send for Complete Illustrated Prospectus 
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IMPORTANT FALL BOOKS 





LITTLE 
FRENCH MASTERPIECES 


Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP 
Translations by GeO. BURNHAM IVES 
Six Vols. 16mo. Photogravure Frontispieces, 
Cloth, $1.00; Limp Leather, $1.25 
I. MERIMEE IV. DAUDET 
II. FLAUBERT V. MAUPASSANT 
III. GAUTIER VI. BALZAC 


OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


Saunterings over Historic Roads, with Glimpses 
of Picturesque Fields and Old Homesteads in . 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire 


Rome and the Renaissance 
The Pontiticate of Julius II. 
By JULIAN KLACZKO 
Translated by John Dennie 
Author of ** Rome of To-day and Yesterday,” etc. 
8vo. With 52 full-page Illustrations. Net, 
$3. 50. (Postage 25 cents.) 


Romance of the Bourbon 


Chateaux 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAIMPNEY 


Author of “Feudal Chdteaux,” ‘* Renaissance 
Chateaux,” etc. 

With 47 Photogravure and other II- 

Net, $3.00. (Postage 25 cents.) 








8vo. 
lustrations. 





Literary New York 
Its Landmarks and its Associations 
By CHARLES HESSTREET 
12mo, With about 60 Illustrations 
Net, 31.75. (By mail $1.90.) 


By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT 


With 186 Illustrations and a Route Map. 
Net, $3.50. (Carriage 25 cents.) 


8vo. 














NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS LONDON 











THE LATEST ISSUES OF THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


CHINA’S BOOK OF MARTYRS 


A Record of Heroic Martyrdoms and Marvelous Deliverances of Chinese Christians During the Summer of 1900. By 
LUELLA MINER, author of “*‘ Two Heroes of Cathay.” With 25 full page illustrations, $1.50 net, 
This magnificent record of the Chinese converts in the fiery persecution of the Boxer revolt is scarcely surpassed by any 








martyrology, even that of the early Christians, in its exhibition of fortitude and constancy and the noble fidelity of the 


newest converts in the midst of the most appalling persecution, 


place in Christian annals. 


It isa document that cannot fail to hold a permanent 


Two New Volumes of The Presbyterian Pulpit 


Our New Edens 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D., Editorial Superintendent Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. Witk a portrait. Price, 
75 cents net ; postage, 7 cents, 


A Model Christian 


By THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D., LL.D. With a 
portrait, Price, 75 cents net; postage, 7 cents. 


Volumes Already Published 


The Sinless Christ 
By. REV. GEO. TYBOUT PURVES, D.D., LL.D., late 
astor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 
With a portrait. Price, 75 cents net ; postage, 8 cents. 
From Love to Praise 
By REV. HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
in McCormick Theological Seminary, With a portrait. 
Price, 75 cents net ; postage, 7 cents, 


The Open Door 
By REV HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL. D., late Pas- 
tor of the Brick Church, N. Y,, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of 1902, Witha portrait. Price, 75 cents net; 
postage, 8 cents. 


For Whom Christ Died 


By WM. R. RICHARDS, D.D., Pastor of the Brick 
Church, New York. With a portrait. Price, 75 cents 
net ; postage, 6 cents, 


The Well by the Gate 


By REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D., LL.D.., Presi- 
dent Hamilton College. With a portrait. Price, 75 
cents net ; postage, 6 cents, 


The Power of God Unto Salvation 


By REV. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary, With a 





portrait. Price, 75 cents net ; postage, ro cents, 
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Crowell’s New Books 


Joy and Power 


Three messages with one meaning by HENRY VAN Dyke. Printed at the 
Merrymount Press. 7% cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 


- 
Things Fundamental Edmund 
A series of timely discourses on doctrinal points by CHARLEs E. JEr- 
FERSON, D.D., author of ‘‘ Doctrine and Deed.” Directed to the prac- Spenser 
tical needs of present day Christians and thinkers. 
$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 













Complete works, with 
introduction by Prof, 
W. P. Trent of Colum- 


The Cross Builders bia. Full notes and glos- 


A series of chapters dealing with the men concerned in the sary. The most complete 
Crucifixion, and showing their parallels to-day. By T. edition extant. In one vol- 
CALVIN MCCLELLAND, Ph.D., author of ‘* Verba Crucis.” ume, 8vo, boxed. Cloth, $2. 
Special type. 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. Half calf, $3.50. Seal, $4.50. 


Romances °fColonial Days / Tobias Smollett 


His novels — ‘“‘ Roderick Random,” 
“Peregrine Pickle,” ‘‘Count Fathom,” 






A delightful series of short stories by GERALD- 


INE BROOKS, author of ‘* Dames and Daughters : 
° ° . “Qj e avec’ ‘ 
of Colonial Days.’’ With 9 illustrations. Sir Launcelot Greaves,” and ‘‘ Humphry 


$1.25 net. Postage 15 cents. Clinker.” Special introductions by Dr. 
y ’ Gustavus HowarD MAYNADIER, of Harvard. 
Parsifal In 12 volumes, 8vo. Sold only insets. Cloth, $12. 
library cloth, $15; half leather, $18; half calf, $30. 
Wagner’s great music-drama retold - ; . 
in blank verse by OLIVER HUCKEL, A H F Id 
beautiful volume in black and red enry ie ing 
with special type and illustrations. His novels, essays, and dramas, a practically com- 
75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. plete text, giving all his novels and the best of his mis- 
cellaneous writings. Edited with introductions by Dr. 


P+ Gustavus Howarp MAyYNADIER, of Harvard. In 12 vol- 
The Warriors umes, 8vo. Sold onlyin sets 


A spirited, well-written Cloth, $12; library cloth, $15; half leather, $18; half calf, $30. 
book by ANNA R. BROWN 


Lixvsay, author of 7 Cervantes’ Don Quixote 


“What is Worth 















While,’’ of which The standard English text of Cervantes’ masterpiece, translated by 
200 thousand have Joun Ormsby and edited by JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY With notes 
been sold. Spe- and author’s corrections. In4handy volumes, boxed 






Cloth, gilt top, $3; limp leather, $5; half calf, $10. 






cial type de- 
signs $1.00 net. 


| Postage 10 The “Pembroke” Shakespeare 


ii The only edition in pocket-size volumes giving the Elizabethan text (1623). A 
noteworthy departure. Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE, 

In twelve handy volumes, boxed. Sold only in sets. 
Cloth, gilt top, $9.00; limp leather, $15; half calf, $25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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A CHOICE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Illustrated Edition of New Novel 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box _ By Charles Marriott 


By Henry Harland. 12mo. $1.50. Author of ‘‘ The Column,”’ ‘‘ Love 
with Honor,’’etc. 12mo. $1.50. 





Profusely Illustrated by 


G. C. Wilmshurst. THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS 


Richly Bound. 





New Novel by the author of New Novel by the author of 
‘* The Usurper,’’ ‘‘Idols,’’ ete. ‘* They That Took the Sword,” etc. 


WHERE LOVE IS ELEANOR DAYTON 


12mo. $1.50. 12mo. $1.50. 





By 





Lf you want the maximum of excitement Nathaniel 
to the square inch, read athante 


THE MS. IN A vanannetss 








RED BOX 


By the “Dark” Author. 

A splendid swashbuckler tale of daring Lauron 
and adventure, r2mo. $1.50. 

Hooper 


Cyrus 


Baron 
Russell 











12mo. $1.50. 16mo. $1.00 net. 


BORLASE AND SON GEE-BOY GEE-BOY 


A novel of business life, The story of a boy-dreamer, after the style 
of Kenneth Grahame’s ‘‘Golden Age.”’ 


Se 


THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE > See ee 
RIDGELY TORRENCE’S new 
By 2772272 
play: ‘‘/¢ stamps the author as a 
If you want some of the most kill- poet who will do honor to America.”’ 


ing satire on popular authors FL DORADO FL DORADO 


—here it 1s. 
16mo. $1.00 net. A Tragedy in Blank Verse. 12mo. $1.25 net. 





stirring and true. 








JOHN LANE strate rote NEW YORK 
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An Apache Princess 


A Tale of the Indian Frontier 
By GEN, CHARLES KING 


Author of ‘‘A Daughter of the Sioux,’’ 
‘* The Colonel’s Daughter,’’ ‘* Fort 
Frayne,’’ ‘‘ An Army Wife,’’ etc., 
etc. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 
AND 


EDWIN WILLARD DETIING. 





Price, $1.50. 





THE HOBART COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York Gity. 














Should oe 0 
EVERY STUDENT Covkn,”"an Unpartisan OF 
OF RELIGION Philosophical and Scientific 
Expression. Yearly, $1.00. Sample copies free. 
OPEN COURT PUB. CO.., 324 Dearborn, Chicago. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” Seth Weadinnt 


CosTEeNTs.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
glished fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell —25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


ey, Reproductions of famous 
. paintings by old and mod- 
ern masters. 
2000 subjects in Black and 
White or Sepia. 
Size 544 x 8. 


One Cent Each 


120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints and 
Carbonprints, 3 cents each. 

Our new a cata- 
logue, with 1 illustra- 
tions, and two sample pic- 
tures for 2c. stamp. 


GEO. P. Brown & Co. 


Beverly, Mass. 














CENTENNIAL 


containing extracts from the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Sena- 
tor Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Dr. George A. Gordon, 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, and 
others. It contains a portrait of Emer- 
son and views of his home and scenes 
in Concord and vicinity. For 4 cents 
in stamps, to cover expense of mailing, 
a copy of this pamphlet will be sent 
FREE. The Concord Edition of Emer- 
son will be a series of small volumes, in 
large type, — ideal because of their con- 
venient size. They will be handsomely 
printed and will contain many interest- 
ing por- 
sraite A 28 Page FREE 
an 
views Pamphlet 
For sample page and full information, address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 
- 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
323 Witherspoon Bid’g., Philadelphia 
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A 
Political History 


of Slavery 


Being an Account of the Slavery Controversy from the 
Earliest Agitations in the Eighteenth Century to the Close 
of the Reconstruction Period in America, 


By 
William Henry Smith 
Author of *‘ Correspondence of 
General Arthur St, Clair,” etc. 
With an Introduction by 
WHITELAW REID 


Two Volumes, with portrait, 
Svo. (by mail, $5.00) net $4.50. 


These two volumes present an admirable example of the 
style of historical narrative which comes from the pen of a 
trained journalist when he is a broad-minded man o i 
endowed with positive convictions. Mr. Smith’s work 
be found an invaluable adjunct, and one that cannot be 
neglected.—Brovklyn Eagle. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London. 
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Important Appleton Books 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By Thomas E. Watson, author of “ The Story of France,” “ Napoleon,” etc. 
Postage additional. 


' trated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 ev. 


One volume. Illus- 


ADMIRAL PORTER 


| By James Russell Soley. A new volume in the Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen. JAMES 


GRANT WILSON. Ffortrait. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50 met. Postage additional. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


UNCONVENTIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Cloth, $3.00 met. Postage additional. 


THE LAW OF LIFE 


A novel. By Anna [icClure Sholl. 

“It makes one think as well as sympathize, and 
gives pleasure as a tale as well as stimulates as 
a problem.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

1z2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE SILVER POPPY 


A-novel. By Arthur Stringer. 

“Holds the interest unflagging by reason of its 
character-drawing and the drama-like element 
of suspense in its development.”—7he Reader. 

1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


AN 


By Wilfrid Meynell. 


With forty illustrations. 8vo. 


PLACE AND POWER 


Anovel. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, author 
of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” “The Far- 
ingdons,” etc. 

“A story as brilliant as it is wholesome. Wit 
and satire flash in the dialogue.”—-New York 
Evening Sun. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


FOUR-IN-HAND 


A novel. By Geraldine Anthony. A brilliant 
story of ultra-fashionable club life in New York. 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA 


By Ferdinand Gregorovius. 


this important work. Illustrated. 8vo. 


Translated by J. L. Garner. 
Cloth, $2.25 mez. 


The first translation from the German of 
Postage additional. 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Joseph Partsch, Ph.D. A new volume in Appletons’ World Series. 


Cloth, $2.00 wet. Postage additional. 


MAMZELLE FIFINE 


A novel. By Eleanor Atkinson. A graceful and 
beautiful story of the girlhood of Josephine, 
and of picturesque and interesting Martinique. 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


F DOCTOR XAVIER 


Anovel. By Max Pemberton. The mystery and 

erpetual charm that pervade all of Mr. Pem- 

we aoe stories are here, if anything, in larger 
Cloth, $1.50. 


8yo. 


measure. 12m0. 


Edited by H. J. MACKINDER. 


BUTTERNUT JONES 


A novel. By Til Tilford. The adventures, thrilling 
and humorous, of a lovable Texan, whose unique 
personality takes wonderful hold upon the heart 
of the reader. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


PHGENIXIANIA 


By John Pheenix. A new edition, illustrated by E. 
W. Kemble with fifteen full-page plates and twen- 
ty-five cuts in the text, and with an introduction 
by John Kendrick Bangs. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE ALPHABET OF RHETORIC 


A familiar companion for all that care to speak and write correctly. 
LL.D., associate editor of the Standard Dictionary. 


By Rossiter Johnson, Ph.D., 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 wet. Postage additional 


STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA 


"FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
$7.50 nel. 


Profusely illustrated. Royal octavo. 


Croly. 


By Harry W. Desmond and Herbert 
Postage additional. 





.D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


Wedding Presents 


Ta Sterling Silver 


TABLE SPOONS 
SOUP SPOONS 
DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES 
DESSERT KNIVES 
BEEF CARVING SETS 
GAME CARVING SETS 
SALAD SERVING SETS 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


As well as a large variety 
of other useful articles 


All in “ty Rod & Bartee copyrighted 
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“ THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


Probate No. lk 
ular stubf 
mediu mf 


Over 


other styles | 
every purf 
stationers ‘ 


I50 il. 


han absolute 
mits excellence 


313 is a pop- 
pen, with 
points. 
varieties of 
to suit 
pose. All 
ave them. 


Accept no substitute. 


41 UNION SQUARE 
6 MAIDEN LANE 
New York City 
And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
S 4 



































The Foening Post 





The Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Index 


Which has for several years been a feature of the six Saturday issues of 
THE EVENING POST preceding Christmas, will appear on the first page 
this year on Saturday, November 14, 21, 28, December 5, 12 and 19. 


192 893 AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising were printed 
? in The Evening Post during 1902 


61 955 AGATE LINES more than appeared in any other New 
’ York evening newspaper in the same period 


103 743 AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertisin 
. ’ 


d } were printed 
in The Evening Post from January 1 to 


ctober 9, 1903. 


These issues contain the announcements of the best and most popular books 


of the day, thus affording the reader an opportunity to intelligently select 
his holiday gift books. 


Ghe rate under classified head “ Publications” is 20 cents an agate 
line. Proofs and other information furnished on application. 





BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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WANTED. 


Intelligent men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
men preferred who desire to earn $40 per week,or more. Give age, 
qualifications, references. Dopp, MEap & Co, New York. 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


By Rev. F. E. Have, D. D. and other Unitarian Literature, SENT 
FREE. Address M.C., Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass 


Romeike’s Press Cutting 


Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or avy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

MENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


(Our Children in Peril| 


By Elizabeth Strong Worthington. 


One of the most momentous problems of 
modern times is discussed in this book so 
owerfully that it will startle and arouse the 
athers and mothers of this country. Ready, 
in attractive binding, November 12th. 


Fifty Cents. 


Broadway Publishing Co. 


835 Broadway, New York. 






















The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 


ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 
{t includes a full line of 


H Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


| 





St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 
and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. 
One of them, the electric lighted 


North = Western 
Limited 


leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 


cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 
Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 
particulars on application. 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 


Chicago 
Nw89 

















Good Work 


and lots of it, today and every day, 
when you ‘use the 


Remington 





ia 


Remington Typewriter Company, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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Your Trip 
To California 


OU have thought of spending the winter in California for a long while, 
but you have told yourself that you did not have the time; that the 
expense was too great; that the trip was too long and uncomfortable. 

If you can take or make time this winter, we can take care of the remainder 
of the proposition. 

Listen! Every day until November 30 we will sell tickets from Chicago 
to California for only $33.00, and a sleeping car berth for $6.00. The cost 
from eastern points will be proportionately low. Good board may be had in 
California at $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 per week and upward. 


Every week we have personally conducted tourist excursions to California from Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago and St.Louis. These excursions afford the easiest and most comfortable way 
— of going to California. All of them go thro’ Colorado, passing the grand ~ 
Rocky Mountain scenery by daylight, and thro’ Salt Lake City. 
Bur ington Two interesting publications about California are yours for the asking, if 
Route you mention The Independent. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO. 
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A delightful three weeks’ trip in the TROPICS 
made with every comfort aboard the steamers 
COAI!IO, 5,000 tons, and PONCE, 3,500 
tons, which have all the appointments of sea- 
going yachts. 

Cost of entire trip $130 and $140. 

Steamer COAMO sails Dec. 19, Jan. 16, 
and Feb, 13. 

Steamer PONCE sails Dec. 5, Jan. 2, and 
Jan. 30. 

For further particulars and descriptive pamphlet address 
The NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO, 


1 Broadway, New York. , 








INTERLOCKING 


RUBBER 
TILING 


Noiseless, Non-slipper 
Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundries, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 
Rooms, Stairways, 
Ber., Etc. 


Laid directly upon 


As LAID BY US IN THE REID MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Passaic, N. J. existing floor. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd. 


New York, 25 Park Place; Chicago, 1 eSt;; Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St:; Boston, 232 Sum. 
mer St.; St. Louix, 411 Ne. 3d St,; n Francisco, 509-511 Market St,; Baltimore, The 
Baltimore Rubber Co., 41 Seuth Liberty St,; London, Eugland. The B: & 8S. Folding 

& Gate Ce., 19 te 21 Tower St., Upper St, Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 





HBuropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





ELF 


"LADIES WATCH 











EASTON SANITARIUM. Gun Metal 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- Heart, Square, Octagon, or Round Cases, 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- Sil 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit before deciding. ver 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, 


THE HAMILTON, “45f1xe7To. 
. e 
Franklin Park, 14th and K Sts., N. W. 
A first-class family and transient hotel conducted on American plan. 
Remodeled and made thorougnly modern. Steam heated, private 
baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per day. Special 
rates by week and month. Send for circular. Irvine O. BALL. 


a AUCTION REVOLVERS, GUNS 
Swords and Military Goods. NEW and old 
bargains for use or decorating. Large il- 


lustrated 15c. catalogue mailed 6c. stamps. 
Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 


RITE TO DAY for FREE Catalogue of all the 
‘| = leading Newspapers and Maga- 
zines, subscriptions to all of which may be had at lowest 
rates if taken through our agency. 


E. R. LOVELESS, 
Newspaper Subscription Agency, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 
Gold Filled Cases _ 

Inall styles, Plain and Decorated Enamelsin Colors 

Solid Gold Cases 
Open Face or Hunting, Plain or Engraved. 
{ Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request, 
ALL OUR MANUFACTURES ARE FULLY GUARANTEED. 
For sale by ali jewelers. 
The name New England is on every watch, 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Makers of the watch complete. 



























: CHICAGO : 
87 gi Malden Lane. 131-187 Wabash Avenue. 
SaN FRANCISCO: Claus Spreckels Building 

















Ly he > 


The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 

one . “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - - - - Eigin, Ul. 
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We invite attention to our notable showing of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


The largest assortment ever offered in this country 


W.& J. SLOANE, —_EMEOTATESE 
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‘4 Sufferers from 


Bright’s Disease 
a Diabetes 


sking, indisputable 


can have for tl 
proof that we have remedies which 


CURE 


these diseases Delay lessens the 
Chance ot recovery, and as you Can 
confirm the truth of this assertion, 
why not make the effort which means 


so much to you ” 


ting physictan is in attend 
ve interviewed at 
GRATIS He will’ re 
enosIS Without « harpe 
f the details of t 
of urine 


bed unt 
le by Dr. Tompkins 


SUITE 12, NEW YORK CITY. 








7 
Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “'lip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less Trade 
mat Discount of 3344, or $5 net. 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR ©90. 

Dans Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


_ READING NOTICES _ 
LOW RATE HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSION TO 


FLORIDA. 


For the benefit of homeseekers, the various railroads to 
Florida will sell on November 11, special excursion tickets 
from Washington to the following pointsat rates quoted :— 


Sarasota, 
Braidentown, 
Ellenton, 
Paimetto, 
Manatee, 
Punta Gorda, 
Arcadia, ” 


These tickets will be good foine on November II only, 
and to return within fifteen days, and will not be good 
stop off in either direction. 

In connection with these excursions, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell one-way tickets to Washing- 
ton, at regular rates, from all stations on its lines east of 
Pittsburg and Erie, together with exchange orders on the 
railroads out of Washington for an excursion ticket from 
Washington to the above mentioned points at rates 
quoted.— 4dv. 

OVERGOATS FOR MEN. 

Any man who is in need of a Fall or Winter Overcuat 
can be sure of getting a good bargain if he patronizes the 
Wanamaker Store, Broadway, 9th and 10th Streets, New 
York. At Wanamaker’s one can find overcoats in every 
style and quality, and at prices ranging from $12 to $55. 
A personal call is unnecessary, as rules for self-measure- 
ment and samples of goods will be sent to anyone upon 
application, 


What Is 

























First 
Aid 

in the 

Home 


In the emergency hos- 
pitals Pond’s Extract is 
valued because of its 
power to stop bleeding; 
because of its efficacy in 


reducing inflammation ; 
in relieving pain; in pre- 
venting blood poison! 
It’s the remedy that 


Saves Life 


For the home there is no 
other “first aid” so 
sure as Pond’s Extract 
—the old family doctor. 

Beware of watered 
witch hazel, often of- 
fered as a substitute on 
the plea of cheapness. 
At its best it is worth- 
less; at its worst it is 
dangerous. Ifyou want 
to be sure you must get 
Pond’s Extract. 


Sold only in sealed bot- 
tles, under buff wrapper. 





——__—— ee 
THINGS FOR THE GARDEN. 


We have received a copy of Dreer’s Autumn Catalog for 
1908. One pay A feature of this catalog is a hand- 
some colored insert showing Dreer’s Golden us, a 
new foliage plant for decorative purposes. which has just 
been introduced. Good strong plants of this variety can 
be‘had for as little as $1.00 and from that up to $50.00 each. 
Any reader of THE InpEPENDENT can obtain a copy of this 
catalog by addressing H. A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
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EOPLE ‘who caré most for the ‘refnements 

of the toilet take great satisfaction in Ivory 
Soap. ‘Its purity and fine, smooth texture are 
delightful to the skin. Ivory Soap rinses instant- 
ly, leaving a cleanabsence of odor and a sense 
of perfect freshness. 99 %4160 per cent. pure. 
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Survey of the World 


It is now well under- 
stood that Senator 
Hanna will resign the 
chairmanship of the Republican National 
Committee before the beginning of next 
year’s campaign, owing to the condition 
of his health. The President, it is said, 
would like to see the place filled by the 
election of Ex-Governor Crane, of 
Massachusetts, if he cannot induce Mr. 
Hanna to retain it. All reports agree in 
saying that Secretary Perry S. Heath 
must go, with very little delay, owing 
not only to the Tulloch charges (con- 
cerning his action while holding the 
office of First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral), but also to the statements of Mr. 
Bristow’s report upon the same subject. 
In some of the dispatches from Wash- 
ington the prediction is made that Mr. 
Heath will be indicted; in others it is 
said that legal proceedings against him 
are barred by the statute of limitations. 
—A decision of the Supreme Court ex- 
tends the admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts to canals and canal boats. 
On this question the court stands five to 
four, the minority being composed of 
Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Brewer, 
Harlan and Peckham. The case (Perry 
vs. Haines) arose over a bill for repairing 
a canal boat used on the Erie Canal. An 
attempt was made to enforce the con- 
tract lien law of the State of New York. 
Enforcement was resisted on the ground 
that the contract was a maritime one and 
therefore exempt, and that the Federal 
courts alone had jurisdiction over such 
cases. Justice Brown, in the prevailing 
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opinion, holds that canal boats are ships 
within the meaning of the admiralty 
laws, and that for this reason the case 
is one in which only the National courts 
have jurisdiction. 


“ Neither size, form, 





equipment nor means of propulsion are 
determinative factors upon the question 
of jurisdiction, which regards only the 
purposes for which the craft was con- 
structed and the business, in which it is 
engaged.” In his dissenting opinion 
Justice Brewer remarked that it seemed 
an anomaly that when a State builds a 
canal, owns it and has general control 
over the waterway, it cannot provide as 
it sees fit for enforcing claims for work 
on vessels navigating the canal, when 
the vessels are of such a character as pre- 
vents the use of them in any foreign 
commerce.—A decision of the Navy De- 
partment recalls the old controversy in 
Congress about the contracts for armor 
plate. Bids were recently received from 
the Carnegie Steel Company and the 
Bethlehem Steei Company, to which the 
contracts have heretofore been given, 
and also from the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, whose bid was much the lowest. 
The award is to all of the three bidders, 
there being practically an even distribu- 
tion of the 17,000 tons required for five 
battleships. The Department was un- 
willing to rely exclusively upon the low- 
est bidder, because the Midvale Com- 
pany has no armor plant, and its ability 
to produce, by a new process, plates 
equal to those hardened by the Harvey 
or the Krupp process is yet to be tested. 
The company will spend $2,000,000 upon 
an armor plant.—Rear-Admiral Francis 
T, Bowles, Chief Constructor of the 

avy, has resigned his commission to 
become President of the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company, of Quincy, 
Mass., which is now constructing two 
battleships and a cruiser for the Depart- 
ment. His resignation was accepted 
with expressions of regret. It was at 
first reported in some quarters that his 
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retirement was due in part to recent 
testimony, in the inquiry concerning the 
collapse of the United States Shipbuild- 
ing Company, that for appraising the 
plants combined in that company he re- 
ceived $10,000 in cash, $15,000 in bonds 
and $50,000 in stock. While he was em- 
ployed, however, with the consent of 
Secretary Long, to make the appraisal, 
he has received no pay, having refused 
to buy stock or to take securities that 
were set aside for him.—General Gilles- 
pie, Chief of Engineers, in his annual 
report, says that the time has come when 
it is no longer possible to ignore the 
question of insular defenses. There 
should be a tribunal, similar to the Endi- 
cott board, he adds, to decide as to the 
defenses of the’ most important harbors 
of the Philippines, Guam and Hawaii.— 
At Indianapolis, on the 31st ult., James 
Lynchehaun was released from custody 
upon the decision of United States Com- 
missioner Moores that the offense for 
which he had been imprisoned in Eng- 
land was a political one. Lynchehaun 
was convicted of assault, with intent to 
kill, upon Mrs. McDonnell, whose ten- 
ant he was, in Ireland. He escaped from 
prison, was traced to Indianapolis and 
was arrested there and held for extradi- 
tion. It was admitted that an attempt 
to drive this land owner from the coun- 
try was made by burning her buildings 
and by a riot, in the course of which she 
was attacked. The Commissioner held 
that the assault was incidental to a popu- 
lar disturbance, which had its origin in 
a movement to overthrow landlordism; 
that the riot (of which the assault upon 
Mrs. McDonnell was a part) was for 
political purposes, and that the prisoner’s 
offense was one for which, under the 
treaty, he could not be surrendered to the 
British Government.—Last Saturday 
night marked the close of the political 
campaign, which has been quite exciting 
in several States, especially in Ohio, 
where Mr. Hanna is a candidate for re- 
election to the Senate, and in Maryland, 
where Mr. Gorman, leading the Demo- 
crats, gave great prominence to the race 
issue. In the city of New York, where 
Tammany was striving to prevent the re- 
election of Mayor Low, the experimental 
canvasses made by newspapers pointed 
to a close vote, one journal giving Mayor 
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Low a majority of 13,000 (in a total 
registration of 615,000), and another 
saying that its inquiry indicated a ma- 
jority of not more than 10,000 either 
way. 

st 


Yielding to a demand from 
the House, the Colombian 
Senate consented to a final 
adjournment on Saturday last. Some 
days earlier the committee appointed by 
the Senate to examine various proposi- 
tions relating to the canal made an ad- 
verse report not only upon the bill, de- 
claring the extension of the French com- 
pany’s concession to be invalid, but also 
upon the resolution demanding $20,000,- 
000 (instead of $10,000,000) from the 
United States and $10,000,000 from the 
company. At last accounts a majority 
of the Senate appeared to desire an in- 
definite postponement of the whole mat- 
ter. The very meager news dispatches 
from Bogota do not show that any action 
was taken. Conflicting statements are 
made concerning the danger of a revolt 
on the isthmus. Friday afternoon’s dis- 
patches from Bogota said that official 
news from all the provinces reported 
complete tranquillity everywhere. On 
Friday evening, however, the War 
Minister read to the House his latest ad- 
vices from Panama, and the House by a 
unanimous vote of confidence “ indorsed 
the energetic measures taken to meet the 
situation there.” Six thousand men are 
soon to be sent to the isthmus, and it is 
said that Governor Obaldia will be su- 
perseded by the War Minister himself. 
The Bogota Government appears to be 
preparing for an uprising in Panama, 
altho no signs of one have thus far been 
reported. 


The Panama 
Canal 
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The Post Office Depart- 
ment has undertaken to 
make a searching investi- 
gation of the Post Office in New York, 
and six inspectors have been assigned 
to the work. Recent inquiry as to the of- 
fences of Machen, Beavers, and others 
suggested the need of such an investiga- 
tion. The work will be done under the 
direction of Fourth Assistant Bristow.— 
There has been published the following 
extract from a letter sent by President 
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Roosevelt, during his Western trip, last 
spring, to Postmaster-General Payne: 

“There has evidently been some very bad 
work in the past in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and we cannot afford to take half meas- 
ures. We need some new men, and very pos- 
sibly a rearrangement of positions. Let Bris- 
tow go right on with his investigations, and, if 
there is the slightest rottenness, put the knife 
in up to the hilt. Bristow is an entirely fear- 
less and honest man.” 


Testimony recently taken in San Fran- 
cisco may be the basis of proceedings 
against Postmaster Montague, of that 
city. D. S. Richardson, Superintendent 
of the Post Office there, testified that, with 
the approval of Mr. Montague, president 
of a time indicator company, he gave to 
Machen and Beavers large blocks of the 
company’s stock, thus procuring con- 
tracts for the company. Richardson pro- 
duced a letter sent by him to Machen, in 
which he intimated that Congressman 
Loud had some knowledge of the trans- 
actions—In connection with the land 
frauds seven persons have been indicted 
in Oregon—Asa B. Thompson, Receiver 
of the Land Office at La Grande; Mary 
L. Ware, formerly Land Commissioner 
at Eugene (removed some months ago 
on charges of fraud) ; Emma L. Watson, 
Horace G. McKinley, S. A. D. Porter, 
Guy Huff, and Norman Williams. These 
men were land speculators and they are 
charged with forgery or with conspiracy 
to defraud. Secretary Hitchcock says 
the frauds involve about 1,000,000 acres. 
He denies that he has evidence connect- 
ing several Senators with them. Addi- 
tional indictments are expected. 
a 


At the annual meeting of 
the American Public Health 
Association the transmis- 
sion of tuberculosis, the need of sanitary 
safeguards in railway cars, and the rela- 
tion of mosquitoes to yellow fever in- 
fection were the subjects of interesting 
papers and much discussion. Dr. Sal- 
mon, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
asserted that clinical evidence, statistics 
and experiments warranted the conclu- 
sion that bovine tuberculosis was com- 
municated to man through the agency of 
milk. Dr. Ravenel, of the Pennsylvania 
Live Stock Sanitary Board, read a paper 
in which he expressed similar opinions; 
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based upon his* own researches and 
study, altho he held that the chief agent 
of infection was the dried sputum of 
consumptives. “The eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis,” said he, “is amply 
justifiable from a purely economic stand- 
point; viewed in its bearing on human 
health, it becomes a public duty.” The 
report of the Committee on Yellow 
Fever urged that the habits of the mos- 
quito should be more closely studied. A 
long discussion disclosed remarkable 
unanimity of conviction that mosquitoes 
are the sole agents of infection. Several 
who had in past years strenuously op- 
posed this explanation announced their 
acceptance of it. Among the experts 
who read papers on this topic were 
Colonel Gorgas and Drs. Guiteras, Fin- 
ley and Lindsay, all of whom had taken 
part in the experiments in Cuba. The 
Committee on Car Sanitation criticised 
with much severity the lack of sanitary 
precautions on the railways, and espe- 
cially in sleeping cars. The results of 
the committee’s inquiries will probably 
cause a more frequent and effective 
cleaning and disinfection of bed clothing 
and berths. Leprosy, the committee re- 
marked, was transmitted less easily than 
tuberculosis, and as a cause of death was 
compartively of no account; but the ad- 
mission of a leper to a railway car would 
cause a riot. The convention appeared 
to approve the committee’s opinion that 
sleeping car blankets ought to be washed 
more frequently than once in six months. 
Owing to inadequate ventilation and for 
other reasons the committee held that 
sleeping cars were potent factors in the 
transmission of consumption and other 
infectious diseases. In his annual ad- 
dress the President, Surgeon-General 
Wyman, expressed the opinion that 
popular interest in sanitary reform might 
be enlisted through the agency of labor 
unions. These had already shown their 
own interest in sanitation, he said, and 
were nearer to the great voting public 
than any other organized bodies in the 
cities. 
& 

The Vatican expects that 
the problem of the friars 
and their lands will be 
solved in the near future, probably before 
the retirement of Governor Taft from 
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the office which he now holds. Our Gov- 
ernment, it is understood, offers $8,000,- 
ooo for the lands, and the friars have 
recently reduced their demand to $12,- 
000,000. It is reported from Rome that 
if we should divide the difference and 
offer $10,000,000, this sum would be 
accepted. By the Vatican the Generals 
of the four orders have been instructed 
to say to their provincials that the money 
received for the property must not be 
taken from the islands, but must remain 
there for the benefit of the Church. If 
a settlement should be reached, the with- 
drawal of the members of the four orders 
would probably follow, because the four 
American Bishops would not employ 
them in the service of the Church if it 
should appear, as in all probability it 
would, that these friars were still re- 
garded with hostility by the Filipinos.— 
There was published last week an inter- 
esting dispatch sent to the War Depart- 
ment on December 28th, 1900, from 
Manila by General McArthur, relating 
to alleged encouragement of the insur- 
gents by Japanese authorities. This dis- 
patch saidthat among the captured papers 
belonging to Trias, the insurgent com- 
mander, was one containing the Filipino 
account of a conference between Trias 
and the Japanese Consul in a remote part 
of Cavite Province on October 11th, 
1900. General McArthur said: 

“ Paper carefully prepared, authenticated by 
Filipino Secretary, measurably confirmed by 
other captured papers, most probably true. I 
accept it as such without hesitation. Consul 
advised that Trias visit Japan to negotiate 
voluntary contribution of arms, and concern- 
ing future of archipelago. Filipinos repre- 
sented that concessions which they might be 
forced to make to Washington would be more 
agreeable if made to Japan, which as a nation 
of kindred blood would not be likely to assert 
superiority. Consul said Japan desired coaling 
stations, freedom to trade, and to build rail- 
ways.” 


He added that if there had been such 
official encouragement, it might account 
for the defiant attitude of many insurgent 
leaders, and especially the wavering 
policy of Trias. The Japanese Consul 
in charge at Manila was Taiyo Hojo. 
Minister Takahira, at Washington, ex- 
presses great surprise and says General 
McArthur must have been misled. It is 
ridiculous, he says, to suppose that Pre- 
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mier Yamagata, a warm friend of this 
country, could have sanctioned such 
treachery. Japan, he adds, had all the 
coaling stations she needed, was fully 
engaged in railway work at home and in 
Formosa, and was satisfied with respect 
to trade relations. He has asked his Gov- 
ernment to make an investigation. It is 
said that persons connected with the 
Japanese legation regard the publication 
of the dispatch at this time as designed 
to show that Japan does not deserve the 
support or sympathy of the United States 
in her controversy with Russia.—Mil- 
lerio, the ladrone leader in Rizal, has 
been sentenced to death. Two of his of- 
ficers will go to prison for life—Con- 
cerning the encouragement of railway 
construction in the Philippines, it is re- 
ported that Governor Taft and Secretary 
Root agree in holding that under present 
conditions land grants cannot be made, 
but that the Insular Government has 
power to grant rights of way and to 
guarantee interest on railroad bonds.— 
The President has appointed Sanford P. 
Dole (now Governor) to be United 
States District Judge for Hawaii, to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Estee, and George 
R. Carter (now Secretary of Hawaii) to 
be Governor of the Territory. 


a 


Altho it is generally under- 
stood that the Isle of Pines 
is admitted to be Cuban ter- 
ritory, a suit to determine the question 
of sovereignty has been brought in the 
United States Circuit Court by a plaintiff 
representing the American residents of 
the island. In this suit the plaintiff seeks 
to recover from the Collector of the port 
of New York the value of 2000 cigars 
which were seized for tariff duties. He 
contends that duties ought not to be col- 
lected upon imports from the Isle of 
Pines.—The special taxes authorized to 
meet the expenses of the proposed loan 
of $35,000,000 are opposed by the retaii 
merchants of Havana, who have decided 
that they will not sell a majority of the 
articles upon which the taxes are im- 
posed.—The new Catholic bishops ap- 
pointed for the dioceses of Havana and 
Pinar del Rio were consecrated last week 
at the old cathedral in Havana. The 
Rev. Dr. Bonaventure Broderick, ap- 
pointed Auxiliary Bishop of Havana, 
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was born in Hartford, Conn., 35 years 
ago, and was for a time the pastor of a 
small parish in that State. He studied 
for the priesthood at Rome. After the 
war with Spain he assisted Bishop Sbar- 
retti in the negotiations with General 
Wood concerning the property of the 
Church in Cuba.—Governor Hunt, of 
Porto Rico, will resign within the com- 
ing three or four months and will be ap- 
pointed Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Montana, to succeed Judge 
Knowles, who is soon to retire on ac- 
count of his age. 


A new revolution has 
started in Santo Do- 
mingo and, according to the meager 
dispatches sent to this country, it has al- 
most succeeded, for President A. Wos Y 
Gil has only the capital city of San 
Domingo under his control. The in- 
surgents justify the revolution on the 
ground that President Wos Y Gil is arbi- 
trary, jealous and suspicious and has un- 
justly filled the prisons of the country 
with his political enemies, and has sent 
many more innocent persons into exile. 
They also claim that the revenues have 
been decreased within the last few 
months by a million dollars. Gen. Car- 
los Morales, who heads the revolution, 
has been Governor of Puerto Plata un- 
der the present government, having 
fought former President Vasquez to 
place Gen. Wos Y Gil in power. In 
fact, General Morales has_ rebelled 
against every government under which 
he has at various times served. He was 
formerly a priest, but left the Church for 
politics, and it is said that his ambition 
has long been to be President. He at 
present is styled Provisional President of 
Santo Domingo, in addition to his gen- 
‘alship of the insurgent forces, but it is 
expected that when San Domingo falls 
he will have to give way to Ex-President 
Jimines, who is now in Porto Rico, 
vaiting to get back into power. Presi- 
dent Wos Y Gil appointed Jimines his 
scal agent to the United States and 
urope a year or two ago, with a salary 
of $12,000 a year, but Jimines resigned 
‘his office in order to take part in this 
revolutionary movement. In view of the 
seriousness of the situation, the Navy 
lYepartment has dispatched the “ Balti- 
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more” to the scene of action to prevent 
any outrages upon American citizens; 
and altho the cable offices are in the 
hands of the insurgents, United States 
Minister Powell manages to keep the 
State Department fairly well informed 
in regard to the situation. 
& 


Just two and a half 
years ago the British 
military authorities 
started a special Small Arms Committee 
to devise a new rifle for the army. Their 
aim was two-fold; to provide a better 
weapon than the old Lee-Enfield, which 
was used in the South African War, and 
to make this weapon such that it might 
be used in all branches of the army alike. 
The perfected weapon is at present being 
manufactured only at the Royal Small 
Arms Factory, where it has been per- 
fected, but its manufacture will be taken 
up at one of the Birmingham private fac- 
tories as soon as the committee can ar- 
range to furnish the necessary gauges 
and tools. The caliber of the new rifle 
is the same as that of the Lee-Enfield— 


New British 
Rifle 


viz., 0.303 inch; it has five grooves, with 


a “spiral” of one in ten inches. The 
greater number of “ misfires” during 
the war occurred because the striking- 
gear was clogged with sand or dirt; in 
the new rifle changes have been made 
such that this form of clogging is far less 
likely to happen. The magazine will 
contain eleven cartridges, and is loaded 
from a light steel slide which holds -the 
cartridges in line by their flanged base. 
The action of the rifle is quicker than the 
old Lee-Enfield. The length is 3 ft. 8% 
in., the same for all branches of the 
service, and the barrel is sheathed with 
wood from the breach to the fore-band, 
through which the muzzle just protrudes. 
It is thus possible to handle the weapon 
at any part safely, no matter how many 
rounds have been fired through it. Con- 
siderable improvements have been made 
in the sighting apparatus. The rifle is 
not provided with a wind-gauge, but the 
War Office has decided to adopt this aid 
to accurate shooting, and it will be added 
to the rifle when issued to the forces. 
Considerable criticism has been ex- 
pressed against the shortness of the new 
small arms, and it has been said that for 
this reason they will not shoot as accu- 
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rately as the longer Lee-Enfield. The 
committee, however, avers that an elabo- 
rate series of tests shows that the new 
weapon is actually much more accurate 
than the old, that its muzzle velocity is 
slightly higher and that an increased 
“figure of merit” is obtainable with it. 


J 


A fire which broke out in 
the Vatican at half-past 
eight in the evening of No- 
vember Ist threatened to destroy some 
of the chief treasures of the world, but 
was fortunately put out before this su- 
preme damage occurred. The first in- 
timation of danger was smoke issuing 
from one of the Vatican apartments. 
This apartment, situated above the fa- 
mous Library, was occupied by M. Marle, 
who is engaged in copying and illumi- 
nating manuscripts to be exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. It is supposed 
that M. Marle went to bed without cover- 
ing his kitchen fire, and that this blazed 
up and caught some of the nearby hang- 
ings. When the news of the fire was 


Fire in the 
Vatican 


carried to the Pope, he was found kneel- 
ing in his chapel engaged in prayer; he 
went immediately to the scene and as- 
sisted personally in trying to subdue the 


flames. Later, when the Fire Depart- 
ment arrived, he retired to his own apart- 
ment. The firemen of Rome were called 
by telegraph and came with four engines 
in about ten minutes, but were delayed 
some time in finding a sufficient water 
supply. Meanwhile, the flames had be- 
gun to break from the windows of M. 
Marle’s apartment. A large crowd of 
persons gathered to the spot, and Rome 
was in a greater state of excitement than 
at any event since the death of the late 
Pope. The fire had one curious result; 
information of it being sent to the Italian 
authorities, they hurried to St. Peter’s 
and were invited to enter. Among the 
authorities were the Mayor of Rome, the 
Prefect, police officials and Signor Ron- 
chetti, the newly appointed Minister of 
Justice, who took charge of the men who 
were fighting the flames. This is the 
first time, since the fall of the temporal 
power of the Vatican and the so-called 
imprisonment of the Pope, that any Ro- 
man officer has entered the Vatican in 
his official capacity. A little after eleven 
o’clock the fire was got under control, 
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but smouldered on for some time after- 
ward. At the time of this writing the 
exact loss caused by the flames and water 
is not known. The entire Museum of 
Inscriptions, the rooms of the Chief 
Librarian and parts of the Library and 
printing houses were flooded with water, 
but, apparently, none of the more famous 
treasures were injured. 
Fd 


A conference of Representa- 
tives of the German [ederated 
States is in session in Berlin 
to consider the financial status of the 
Empire. The first meeting was presided 
over by Count von Biilow, the Chancel- 
lor of the Empire, and this fact was held 
to indicate that the Government regards 
the relations of the Budgets of the sep- 
arate German States to the Imperial 
finances to be in urgent need of readjust- 
ment. The Chancellor, after a compli- 
mentary speech, submitted for considera- 
tion various proposals for readjustment 
which had been drafted at his sugges- 
tion, and these proposals were later ex- 
plained in detail by Baron von Stengel, | 
who is the new Secretary of State for 
the Imperial Treasury, and who presides 
over the Conference when the Chancellor 
is not present. The main purpose of the 
Conference is to devise means for pre- 
venting further imposition of assessed 
contributions from the separate German 
States to the Imperial Treasury. All in- 
come taxes, and direct taxes generally, 
can be imposed only by the separate 
states, and from this income.a certain 
assessment is paid into the Imperial cof- 
fer. Indirect taxation is imposed by the 
Imperial Government;° and when the 
financial program was sketched by Bis- 
marck, in 1879, he supposed that the 
revenue from customs and excise duties 
would be so large that out of their sur- 
plus sums might be paid back to the 
separate states which would more than 
cover their assessment. At the present 
time, however—that is, during the fiscal 
year from April Ist, 1903, to March 31st, 
1904, the finances of the Empire are in 
such a state that a supplementary loan 
had to be allotted to balance the Esti- 
mates; and, also, it was found necessary 
to assess the separate German states for 
sums which amount to about $6,000,000 
over and beyond the contributions for 
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which they are indemnified out of the 
Imperial Treasury. The finances of 
Prussia are in such a condition that this 
burden is not really felt ; but some of the 
smaller states are scarcely able to bear 
the demands put upon them. It is not 
likely that the measures proposed by the 
Conference will be carried into effect, 
since both the Radicals and the Clericals 
in the Reichstag will be opposed to them. 
Herr Richter describes the Government 
program as “a_ Bavarian financial 
policy,” and regards Baron von Stengel 
as a mere puppet of the Bavarian Finance 
Minister. He does not regard the bur- 
den which falls on the German states as 
in any way excessive; especially is this 
true in regard to Bavaria, which enjoys 
certain marked privileges. Bavaria, for 
example, is not subject to the general 
Imperial excise duties on beer, but col- 
lects its own beer duties and pays to the 
Empire for this exemption a contribution 
of so much per head of its population. 
This contribution is based on the aver- 
age consumption of beer by the individual 
German ; but, as each Bavarian drinks, on 


an average, 245 liters of beer per an- 
num, whereas other Germans drink only 
145 liters per head, Bavaria really ought 


to pay 10,000,000 marks, instead of 
4,287,000 marks, to the Empire for this 
subscription. The Clericals announce 
that they will resist any scheme which 
means that the burden of expenditure for 
the army and navy shall fall on the masses 
through indirect taxation, instead of be- 
ing paid chiefly by the rich through the 
income tax. 

as 
Two days after the open- 
Affaire ing of the French Parliament 

t he Government won a 
decided victory in the first im- 
portant debate of the session. Premier 
Combes demanded that the interpella- 
tions on the subject of the religious con- 
gregations be united with those on the 
general policy of the Government, where- 
upon the religious interpellations were 
withdrawn. He said, moreover, that the 
Government was prepared to continue the 
war against the congregations, as it was 
the war against slavery of the intelligence 
everywhere. The Government intended 
to repeal the Falloux law, thus complete- 
ly putting an end to congregational edu- 
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cation. The opposition speakers, MM. 
Gauthier and Dansette, brought up the 
recent strike riots at Armentiéres and 
Bennebont, and reproached the Govern- 
ment for not interfering with the troops 
until after houses had been pillaged and 
burned. The Premier replied that troops 
were at hand, and that the failure to take 
action was due to the military command- 
ers and not to the civil authorities. When 
the vote of confidence in the Government 
was called for, the Chamber of Deputies 
supported M. Combes by a vote of 332 to 
233. Serious riots broke out in Paris 
last week, following a meeting of 6,000 
persons, who protested against the estab- 
lishment of municipal employment bu- 
reaus. The Prefect of Police announces 
that forty-five policemen were wounded 
and more than one hundred of the riot- 
ers. Count Lamsdorff, the Russian For- 
eign Minister, has left Paris, after a visit 
intended to strengthen the Franco- 
Russian alliance, and, as some _ say, 
to arrange an understanding with Great 
Britain whereby Russia was to be left 
in undisturbed possession of Manchuria 
in return for recognizing England’s 
protectorate over Egypt—At a Min- 
isterial Council held in Rome, October 
21st, Premier Zanardelli announced 
that he had sent in his resignation in 
consequence of failing health, and 
as a result the Cabinet decided by a 
unanimous resolution to resign. It is said 
that Signor Zanardelli’s action is really 
due to the state of his health and has 
nothing to do with politics. There are 
three great questions before the Italian 
Government—relief for Southern Italy, 
the regulation of railways, and the re- 
newal of treaties of commerce—and 
there ought to be no difficulty in forming 
a new administration on the basis of these 


matters. 
& 


It looks as if all danger of 
war between Bulgaria and 
Turkey was certainly set 
aside for the winter. An order was is- 
sued in Sofia on October 27th for the 
complete demobilization of the Bulgarian 
reserves, who are to return to their 
homes. The mobilization of the Bul- 
garian army when the massacres in 
Macedonia were at their hight, together 
with the centralization of Turkish troops 


Turkey and 
Bulgaria 


























along the Bulgarian border, was what 
really made Europe realize the imminent 
danger of war. The Austro-Russian 
program was the result of this act, and, in 
so far, it may be said that the sacrifices 
necessary to Bulgaria for mobilizing her 
army were not taken in vain. An Eng- 
lish correspondent, who has come in con- 
tact a good deal with the Bulgarian 
army, declares that he has never seen 
anything to equal these troops, except, 
perhaps, the battalions of the British 
army after the South African War. They 
drill well, their discipline is excellent and 
they show great keenness; their equip- 
ment is admirable in every respect. The 
Government at Constantinople has, for 
the moment, suspended the demobiliza- 
tion of the Turkish troops, meaning thus 
to show its independence in the face of 
Austria and Russia. Turkey,indeed,is not 
well pleased withthe joint Austro-Russian 
note in regard to Macedonia, which was 
presented to the Porte on October 22d. 
The Austrian press states that the con- 
sent of all the Powers had been obtained 
to the proposals of this note before it was 
communicated to the Porte, but this is 
probably a mistake. It is supposed, gen- 
erally, that Germany and Italy, at least, 
are not in sympathy with these Mace- 
donian measures.—On the evening of 
October 27th Sagatel Sagouni, President 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Society, 
was murdered at the doorstep of his own 
home in one of the London suburbs. 
Sagouni had returned to London only a 
day or two before from Switzerland, 
whither he had gone to take charge of 
the affairs of an associate who was re- 
cently stabbed. His own assassination 
was presumably the work of a fellow 
Armenian from the United States, who 
represented the more radical body of 
Armenian revolutionists and who hated 
the moderate plans of Sagouni. This 
act of the Armenian Vendetta has caused 
no little excitement in London.—The re- 
cent killing of the Military Commandant. 
Ahmet Pasha, and of the Governor of 
the Province of Azir on the Red Sea 
coast of Arabia, was the result of a re- 
volt of two Arab tribes against the im- 
position of the new cattle tax. In the 
fray about 1,000 Turkish troops were 
killed or wounded, and the rest of the 
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army was routed. Fifteen battalions of 
troops have now been dispatched to Azir, 
and General Hady Pasha has been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief and Gov- 
ernor. 
Sd 

The British administra- 
tion has dealt with many 
problems in the Trans- 
vaal since the war. The British sub- 
ject residing in the Transvaal coun- 
try before the war and the new set- 
tler have both been helped. No deserv- 
ing case now exists where Government 
assistance might properly be extended in 
so far as the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment’s representatives goes. No one 
however, can reasonably expect that the 
ravages of a nearly three years’ war can 
be thoroughly repaired in a little over 
twelve months, but the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the recovery has 
been made has been astonishing. A 
careful observer who went over the 
country immediately after the declara- 
tion of peace and who has been con- 
tinually traveling over the country since 
and watching the progress of the work 
of restoration, and who has but just re- 
turned from another tour of inspection, 
reports that his first journey revealed 
nothing but devastation, ruin and desola- 
tion, block houses and barbed wire, 
whereas the second trek showed houses 
built up, cattle, horses and live stock 
generally grazing on the veldt; great 
tracts of ground under cultivation, roads 
and drifts repaired, outlying towns that 
were formerly in ruins now rebuilt and 
prosperous, with every evidence of 
healthy growth. Local governments 
have generally been re-established, and 
the police, magistrates and officials of all 
kinds are engaged with the several du- 
ties of their various offices. Schools are 
full of happy children. Settlers now 
have courage, enterprise and hope. The 
30ers do not accept the new order ot 
things entirely without misgiving, as the 
injury to their national pride cannot be 
at once healed, but they now seem to 
have faith and confidence in their new 
Government, which is likely to endure, 
unless the professed principles of integ- 
rity and fair play are not carried out by 
the English masters of the situation, 


The Transvaal 
Since the War 
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The Class Struggle 


BY JACK LONDON 


(Mr. London is the author of “‘ The Call of the Wild” and a number of stories of 
the Klondike region which have placed him among the most popular of American writ- 
ers. He is more than a literary man, however, being a student at first hand of social 
problems, as his latest book, *‘ The People of the Abyss,” will show. He is a Socialist. 
The following article is the best statement we have yet seen, from the radical standpoint, 
of the industrial and social conflict of classes.—EDITOR. ] 


OR aclass struggle to exist in society 
there must be, first, a class in- 
equality, a superior class and an 

inferior class (as measured by power) ; 
and, second, the outlets must be closed 
whereby the strength and ferment of 
the inferior class have been permitted 
to escape. That there are even classes 
in the United States is vigorously de- 
nied by many ; but it is incontrovertible, 
when a group of individuals is formed, 
wherein the members are 


able to rise out of their class and 
become owners of capital. They 
were enabled to do this because an 
undeveloped country with an expand- 
ing frontier gave equality of oppor- 
tunity to all. In the almost lottery- 
like scramble for the ownership of 
vast unowned natural resources, and 
in the exploitation of which there was 
little or no competition of capital (the 
capital itself arising out of the exploita- 





bound together by common 
interests, which are pecul- 
iarly their interests and not 
the interests of individuals 
outside the group, that such 
a group isaclass. The own- 
ers of capital, with their 
dependents, form a class of 
this nature in the United 
States; the working people 
form a similar class. The in- 
terest of the capitalist class, 
say, in the matter of income 
tax, is quite contrary to the 
interest of the laboring class; 
and, vice versa, in the matter 
of poll tax. 

If between these two classes 
there be a clear and vital con- 
flict of interest, all the factors 
are present which make a 
class struggle; but this strug- 
gle will lie dormant if the 
strong and capable members 
of the inferior class be permit- 
ted to leave that class and 
join the ranks of the superior 
class. The capitalist class 
and the working class have 
existed side by side and for 
a long time in the United 
States; but, hitherto, all the 
strong, energetic members of 
the working class have been 
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tion), the capable, intelligent member of 
the working class found a field in which 
to use his brains to his own advance- 
ment. Instead of being discontented 
in direct ratio with his intelligence and 
ambitions, and of radiating among his 
fellows a spirit of revolt as capable as 
he was capable, he left them to their 
fate and carved his own way to a place 
in the superior class. 

But the day of an expanding frontier, 
of a lottery-like scramble for the own- 
ership of natural resources, and of the 
upbuilding of new industries, is past. 
Furthest West has been reached, and 
an immense volume of surplus capital 
roams for investment and nips in the 
bud the patient efforts of the embryo 
capitalist to rise through slow incre- 
ment from small beginnings. The gate- 
way of opportunity after opportunity 
has been closed, and closed for all time. 
Rockefeller has shut the door on oil, 
the American Tobacco Company on 
tobacco, and Carnegie on steel. After 
Carnegie came Morgan, who triple- 
locked the door. These doors will not 
open again, and before them pause 
thousands of ambitious young men to 
read the placard: No Thoroughfare. 

And day by day more doors are shut, 
while the ambitious young men con- 
tinue to be born. It is they, denied the 
opportunity to rise from the working 
class, who preach revolt to the working 
class. Had he been born fifty years 
later, Andrew Carnegie, the poor Scotch 
boy, might have risen to be president 
of his union, or of a federation of 
unions, but that he would never have 
become the builder of Homestead and 
the founder of multitudinous libraries 
is as certain as it is certain that some 
other man would have developed the 
steel industry had Andrew Carnegie 
never been born. 

Theoretically, then, there exist in 
the United States all the factors which 
go to make a class struggle. There are 
the capitalist and working classes, the 
interests of which conflict; while the 
working class is no longer being emas- 
culated to the extent it was in the past 
by having drawn off from it its best 
blood and brains. Its more capable mem- 
bers are no longer able to rise out of it 
and leave the great mass leaderless and 
helpless. They remain to be its leaders. 
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When a million and more of men, 
finding themselves knit together by 
certain interests peculiarly their own, 
band together in a strong organization 
for the aggressive pursuit of those in- 
terests, it is evident that society has 
within it a hostile and warring class. 
But when the interests which this class 
aggressively pursues conflict sharply 
and vitally with the interests of another 
class, class antagonism arises and a 
class struggle is the inevitable result. 
One great organization of labor alone 
has a membership of 1,250,000 in the 
United States. This is the American 
Federation of Labor, and outside of ‘it 
are many other large organizations. 
All these men are banded together for 
the frank purpose of bettering their con- 
dition, regardless of the harm worked 
thereby upon all other classes. They 
are in open antagonism with the cap- 
italist class, while the manifestos of 
their leaders state that the struggle is 
one which can never end. 

Their leaders will largely deny this 
last statement, but an examination of 
their utterances, their actions and the 
situation will forestall such denial. In 
the first place, the conflict between 
labor and capital is over the division of 
the joint product. Capital and labor 
apply themselves to raw material and 
make it into a finished product. The 
difference between the value of the raw 
material and the value of the finished 
product is the value they have added to 
it by their joint effort. This added 
value is, therefore, their joint product. 
and it is over the division of this joint 
product that the struggle between labo: 
and capital takes place. Labor takes 
its share in wages; capital takes its 
share in profits. It is patent, if capita! 
took, in profits, the whole joint prod 
uct, that labor would perish. And it is 
equally patent, if labor look, in wages 
the whole joint product, that capita! 
would perish. Yet this last is the very 
thing labor aspires to do, and that i! 
will never be content with anything 
less than the whole joint product is evi 
denced by the words of its leaders. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president 0’ 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
said: 

“The workers want more wages; more of 
the comforts of life; more leisure ; more chanc« 
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for self-improvement as men, as trade union- 
ists, as citizens. These were the wanis of 
yesterday; they are the wants of to-day; they 
will be the wants of to-morrow, and of to- 
morrow’s morrow. The struggle may assume 
new forms, but the issue is the immemorial 
one—an effort of the producers to obtain an 
increasing measure of the wealth that flows 
from their production.” 


Mr. Henry White, secretary of the 
United Garment Workers of America, 
and a member of the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, speaking of the National Civic 
Federation soon after its inception, 
said: 

“To fall into one another’s arms, to avow 
friendship, to express regret at the injury 
which has been done, would not alter the facts 
of the situation. Workingmen will continue 
to demand more pay, and the employer will 
naturally oppose them. The readiness and 
ability of the workmen to fight will, as usual, 
largely determine the amount of their wages 
or their share in the product. . . But 
when it comes to dividing the proceeds, there 
is the rub. We can also agree that the larger 
the product through the employment of labor- 
saving methods, the better, as there will be 
more to be divided, but again the question of 
the division. A Conciliation Commit- 
tee, having the confidence of the community 
and composed of men possessing practical 
knowledge of industrial affairs, can therefore 
aid in mitigating this antagonism, in prevent- 
ing avoidable conflicts, in bringing about a 
truce—I use the word truce because under- 
standings can only be temporary.” 


Man being man and a great deal 
short of the angels, the quarrel over 
the division of the joint product is 
irreconcilable. For the last twenty 
years in the United States there has 
been an average of over a thousand 
strikes per year; and year by year these 
strikes increase in magnitude and the 
front of the labor-army grows more im- 
posing. And it is a class struggle, pure 
and simple. Labor, as a class, is fight- 
ing with capital, as a class. 

Workingmen will continue to de- 
mand more pay, and employers will 
continue to oppose them. This is the 
keynote to laissez faire. Everybody for 
himself and devil take the hindmost. It 
is upon this that the rampant individ- 
ualist bases his individualism. It is the 
let-alone policy, the struggle for ex- 
istence which strengthens the strong, 


destroys the weak, and makes a finer 
and more capable breed of men. But 
the individual has passed away and the 
group has come, for better or worse, and 
the struggle has become, not a strug- 
gle between individuals, but a strug- 
gle between groups. So the query 
rises: Has the individualist never 
speculated upon the labor-group be- 
coming strong enough to destroy the 
capitalist-group and take to itself and 
run for itself the machinery of indus- 
try? And, further, has the individual- 
ist never speculated upon this being 
still a triumphant expression of indi- 
vidualism, of group individualism, if the 
confusion of terms may be permitted? 

But the facts of the class struggle are 
deeper and more significant than have 
so far been presented. A million or so 
of: workmen may organize for the pur- 
suit of interests which engender class 
antagonism and strife, and at the same 
time be unconscious of what is engen- 
dered. But when a million or so of 
workmen show unmistakable signs of 
being conscious of their class, of be- 
ing,in short, “class conscious,” then the 
situation grows serious. The uncom- 
promising and terrible hatred of the 
trade. unionist for a scab is the hatred 
of a class for a traitor to that class, 
while the hatred of a trade unionist for 
the militia is the hatred of a class for 
a weapon wielded by the class with 
which it is fighting. No workman can 
be true to his class and at the same 
time be a member of the militia—this 
is the dictum of the labor leaders. 

In the town of the writer, the good 
citizens, when they get up a Fourth of 
July parade and invite the labor unions 
to participate,. are informed by the 
unions that they will not march in the 
parade if the militia marches. Article 
8 of the constitution of the Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Union of Schenectady 
provides that a member must not be a 


“ militiaman, special police officer, or deputy 
marshal in the employ of corporation or in- 
dividuals during strikes, lockouts or other la- 
bor difficulties, and any member occupying 
any of the above positions will be debarred 
from membership.” 


Mr. William Potter was a member of 
this union and a member of the Na- 
tional Guard. As a result, because he 
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obeyed the order of the Governor when 
his company was ordered out to sup- 
press rioting, he was expelled from his 
union. Also his union demanded that 
his employers, Shafer & Barry, dis- 
charge him from their service. This 
they complied with, rather than face 
the threatened strike. 

Mr. Robert L. Walker, first lieuten- 
ant of the Light Guards, a New Haven 
militia company, recently resigned 
His reason was that he was a member 
of the Car Builders’ Union, and that 
the two organizations were antagonis- 
tic to each other. During a New Or- 
leans street car strike not long ago, a 
whole company of militia, called out to 
protect non-union men, resigned in a 
body. Mr. John Mulholland, president 
of the International Association of Al- 
lied Metal Mechanics, has stated that 
he does not want the members to join 
the militia. The Local Trades Assem- 


bly of Syracuse, N. Y., has passed a 
resolution by unanimous vote requir- 
ing union men who are members of the 


National Guard to resign under pain of 
expulsion from the unions. The Amal- 
gamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Asso- 
ciation has incorporated in its consti- 
tution an amendment excluding from 
membership in its organization “any 
person a member of the regular army 
or of the State militia or naval reserve.” 
The Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
at a recent convention, passed without 
a dissenting vote a resolution declaring 
that membership in military organiza- 
tions is a violation of labor union obli- 
gations, and requesting all union men 
to withdraw from the militia. The 
president of the Federation, Mr. Albert 
Young, declared that the militia was a 
menace not only to unions, but to all 
workers throughout the country. 

These instances may be multiplied a 
thousand-fold. The union workmen 
are becoming conscious of their class 
and of the struggle their class is wag- 
ing with the capitalist class. To bea 
member of the militia is to be a traitor 
to the union, for the militia is a weapon 
wielded by the employers to crush the 
workers in the struggle between the 
warring groups. 

Another interesting and even more 
pregnant phase of the class struggle is 
the political aspect of it as displayed by 
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the Socialists. Five men standing to- 
gether may perform prodigies; five 
hundred men, marching as marched the 
historic Five Hundred of Marseilles, 
may sack a palace and destroy a king; 
while three hundred thousand men, 
“passionately preaching the propaganda 
of a class struggle, waging a class 
struggle along political lines, and 
backed by the moral and intellectual 
support of ten million more men of like 
convictions throughout the world, may 
come pretty close to realizing a class 
struggle in these United States of ours. 

In 1900 these men cast 150,000 votes ; 
two years later, in 1902, they cast 300,- 
000 votes; and in 1904 they promise to 
cast 500,000 votes. They have behind 
them a most imposing philosophic and 
scientific literature; they own illus- 
trated magazines and reviews, high in 
quality, dignity and restraint ; they pos- 
sess countless daily and weekly papers 
which circulate throughout the land 
and single papers of which have sub- 
scribers by the hundreds of thousands ; 
and they literally swamp the working 
classes in a vast sea of tracts and pam- 
phlets. No political party in the United 
States, no church organization or mis- 
sion effort, has as indefatigable work- 
ers as has the Socialist Party. They 
multiply themselves, know of no effort 
or sacrifice too great to make for the 
Cause; and “ Cause,” with them, is 
spelled out in capitals. They work for 
it with a religous zeal, and would die 
for it with a willingness similar to that 
of the Christian martyrs. 

These men are preaching an uncom- 
promising and deadly class struggle. 
In fact, they are organized upon a basis 
of a class struggle. Hear them: 


“The history of society is a history of class 
struggles. Patrician struggled with plebeian 
in early Rome; the king and the burghers 
with the nobles in the Middle Ages; later on, 
the king and the nobles with the bourgeoisie; 
and to-day the struggle is on between the tri- 
umphant bourgeoisie and the rising proletariat. 
By proletariat is meant the class of people 
without capital, which sells its labor for a liv- 
ing. ‘ 

“ That the proletariat shall conquer (mark 
the note of fatalism), is as certain as the ris- 
ing sun. Just as the bourgeoisie of the eigh- 
teenth century wanted democracy applied to 
politics, so the proletariat of the twentieth cen- 
tury wants democracy applied to industry. As 
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the bourgeoisie complained against the Gov- 
ernment being run by and for the nobles, 
so the proletariat complains against the Gov- 
ernment and industry being run by and for 
the bourgeoisie; and so, following in the foot- 
steps of its predecessor, the proletariat will 
possess itself of the Government, apply de- 
mocracy to industry, abolish wages, and run 
the business of the country in its own interest. 

“Their aim, they say, is to organize the 
working class, and those in sympathy with it, 
into a political party, with the object of con- 
quering the powers of government and using 
them for the purpose of transforming the pres- 
ent system of private ownership of the means 
of production and distribution into collective 
ownership by the entire people.” 


Briefly stated, this is the battle-plan 
of these 300,000 men who call them- 
selves “ Socialists.” And in the face 
of the existence of such an aggressive 
group of men a class struggle cannot 
very well be denied by the optimistic 
Americans who say: “ A class struggle 
is monstrous. Sir, there is no class 
struggle.” The class struggle is here, 
and the optimistic American had better 
gird himself for the fray and put a stop 
to it rather than sit idly declaiming 
that what ought not to be is not and 
never will be. 

But the Socialists, fanatics and 
dreamers tho they may well be, betray 
a foresight and insight and a genius for 
organization which put to shame the 
class with which they are openly at 
war. Failing rapid success in waging 
a sheer political propaganda, and find- 
ing that they were alienating the most 
intelligent and most easily organized 
portion of the voters, the Socialists les- 
soned from the experience and turned 
their energies upon the trade union 
movement. To win the trade unions 
was well-nigh to win the war, and re- 
cent events show that they have done 
far more winning in this direction than 
have the capitalists. 

Instead of antagonizing the unions, 
which had been their previous policy, 
the Socialists proceeded to conciliate 
the unions. “ Let every good Socialist 
join the union of his trade,” the edict 
went forth. “ Bore from within and 
capture the trade union movement.” 
And this policy, only several years old, 
has reaped fruits far beyond their fond- 
est expectations. To-day the great 
labor unions are honeycombed with 





Socialists, “ boring from within,” as 
they picturesquely term their under- 
mining labor. At work and at play, at 
business meeting and council, their in- 
sidious propaganda goes on. At the 
shoulder of the trade unionist is the 
Socialist, sympathizing with him, aid- 
ing him with head and hand, suggest- 
ing—perpetually suggesting—the ne- 
cessity for political action. As the 
Journal, of Lansing, Mich., a Repub- 
lican paper, has remarked: 

“ The Socialists in the labor unions are tire- 
less workers. They are sincere, energetic and 
self-sacrificing. . . . They stick to the 
union and work all the while, thus making a 
showing, which, reckoned by ordinary stand- 
ards, is out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. . . . Their cause is growing among 
union laborers, and their long fight intended to 
turn the Federation into a political organiza- 
tion is likely to win.” 


By their tireless efforts the Socialists 
have already come within an ace of cap- 
turing the great American Federation 
of Labor, with its million and a quarter 
of members and the population of six 
millions which they represent. In 1900 
the Socialist delegates at the National 
Convention attempted to carry a 
straight-out Socialist resolution pledg- 
ing the Federation to political action. 
But they were defeated by a substitute 
resolution on a vote of 4,169 to 685. 
The following year they were side- 
tracked. But last year, at the New Or- 
leans Convention, their show of 
strength surprised even themselves. 
Instead of controlling one-sixth of the 
vote, they found that they controlled 
nearly one-half. They lost, but they 
lost by a vote of 4,774 to 4,344—a rec- 
ord for “ boring from within ” the sig- 
nificance of which has not been noticed 
by the class upon whom they have de- 
clared batle without quarter. 

Night and day, tireless and unrelent- 
ing as a mortgage, they labor at their 
self-imposed task of undermining so- 
ciety. Mr. M. G. Cunniff, who lately 
made an intimate study of trade union- 
ism, says: “All through the unions 
Socialism filters. Almost every other 
man is a Socialist, preaching that 
unionism is but a makeshift.” “ Mal- 
thus be damned,” they told him, “ for 
the good time was coming when every 
man should be able to rear his family 
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in comfort.” In one union, with two 
thousand members, Mr. Cunniff found 
every man a Socialist, and from his ex- 
periences Mr. Cunniff was forced to 
confess “ | lived in a world that showed 
our industrial life a-tremble from beneath 
with a never-ceasing ferment.” 

The Socialists have already captured 
the Western Federation of Miners, the 
Western Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ Union and the Patternmakers’ 
National Association. The Western 
Federation of Miners, at its last con- 
vention, declared: 

“ The strike has failed to secure to the work- 
ing classes their liberty, we therefore call upon 
the workers to strike as one man for their lib- 
erties at the ballot-box. We put our- 
selves on record as committed to the program 
of independent political action. We 
indorse the platform of the Socialist Party, and 
accept it as the declaration of principles of our 
organization. We call upon our members as 
individuals to commence immediately the or- 
ganization of the Socialist movement in their 
respective towns and States, and to co-operate 
in every way for the furtherance of the prin- 
ciples of Socialism and of the Socialist Party. 
In States where the Socialist Party has not 
perfected its organization, we advise that every 
assistance be given by our members to that 
end. We therefore call for organizers, 
capable and well versed in the whole pro- 
gram of the labor movement, to be sent into 
each State to preach the necessity of organi- 
zation on the political as well as the economic 
field.” 

The capitalist class has a glimmer- 
ing consciousness of the class struggle 
which is shaping itself in the midst of 
society ; but the capitalists, as a class, 
seem to lack the ability for organizing, 
for coming together, such as is pos- 
sessed by the working class. No 
American capitalist ever aids an Eng- 
lish capitalist in the common fight, 
while workmen have formed interna- 
tional unions, the Socialists a world- 
wide international organization, and on 
all sides space and race are bridged in 
the effort to achieve solidarity. Reso- 
lutions of sympathy, and, fully as im- 
portant, donations of money, pass back 
and forth across the sea to wherever 
labor is fighting its pitched battles. 

For divers reasons the capitalist 
class lacks this cohesion or solidarity, 
chief among which is the optimism bred 
of past success. And, again, the cap- 
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italist class is divided; it has within it- 
self a class struggle of no mean propor 
tions, which tends to irritate and harass 
it and to confuse the situation. The 
small capitalist and the large capitalist 
are grappled with each other, strug- 
gling over what Achille Loria calls the 
 bi-partition of the revenues.” Such a 
struggle, tho not precisely analogous, 
was waged between the landlords and 
manufacturers of England, when the 
one brought about the passage of the 
Factory Acts and the other the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. 

Here and there, however, certain 
members of the capitalist class see 
clearly the cleavage in society along 
which the struggle is beginning to 
show itself, while the press and maga- 
zines are beginning to raise an occa- 
sional and troubled voice. Two leagues 
of class conscious capitalists have been 
formed for the purpose of carrying on 
their side of the struggle. Like the 
Socialists, they do not mince matters, 
but state boldly and plainly that they 
are fighting to subjugate the opposing 
class. It is the barons against the com- 
mons. One of these leagues, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, is 
stopping short of nothing in what it 
conceives to be a life and death strug- 
gle. Mr. D. M. Parry, who is the presi- 
dent of the League, as well as president 
of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, is leaving no stone unturned in 
what he feels to be a desperate effort to 
organize his class. He has issued the 
call to arms in terms everything but 
ambiguous: 


“ There ts still time in the United States to 
head off the Socialistic program, which, unre- 
strained, is sure to wreck our country.” 


As he says, the work is for 


“ federating employers in order that we may 
meet with a united front all issues that af- 
fect us. We must come to this sooner or /a- 
ter. The work immediately before 
the National Association of Manufacturers 1s, 
first, keep the vicious Eight-Hour bill off the 
books; second, to destroy the Anti-Injunction 
bill, which wrests your business from you and 
places it in the hands of your employees; third, 
to secure the passage of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry bill—the latter would 
go through with a rush were it not for the 
hectoring opposition of organized labor.” 
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By this department, he further says, 


* business interests would have direct and sym- 
pathetic representation at Washington.” 


In a later letter, issued broadcast to 
the capitalists outside of the League, 
President Parry points out the success 
which is already beginning to attend 
the efforts of the League at Washing- 
ton. 


“We have contributed more than any other 
influence to the quick passage of the new De- 
partment of Commerce bill.’ It is said that 
the activities of this office are numerous and 
satisfactory; but of that I must not say too 
much—or anything. At Washington 
the Association is not represented too much, 
either directly or indirectly. Sometimes it is 
known in a most powerful way that it is rep- 
resented vigorously and unitedly. Sometimes 
it is not known that it is represented at all.” 


The second class conscious capitalist 
organization is called the National Eco- 
nomic League. It likewise manifests 
the frankness of men who do not dilly 
dally with terms, but who say what 
they mean, and who mean to settle 
down to a long, hard fight. Their let- 
ter of invitation to prospective mem- 
bers opens boldly: 


We beg to inform you that the National 
Economic League will render its services in an 
impartial educational movement to oppose So- 
cialism and class hatred.” 


Among its class conscious members, 
men who recognize that the opening 
guns of the class struggle have been 
fred, may be instanced the following 
names: Hon. Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secre- 
tary United States Treasury; Hon. 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, ex-Minis- 
ter to France; Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York Diocese; Hon. 
John D. Long, Secretary of United 
States Navy ; Hon. Levi P. Morton, ex- 
Vice-President of the United States; 
Henry Clews; John F. Dryden, Presi- 
dent of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company; John A. McCall, President 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; J. L. Greatsinger, President of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company ; 
the shipbuilding firm of Wm. Cramp & 
Sons; the Southern Railway System, 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway Company. 

Instances of the troubled editorial 
voice have not been rare during the last 
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twelve months. ‘There were many 
cries from the press during the last 
days of the anthracite coal strike that 
the mine owners, by their stubborn- 
ness, were sowing the regrettable seeds 
of Socialism. The World’s Work for 
December, 1902, said: 

“The next significant fact is the recom- 
mendation by the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor that all members of labor unions who 
are also members of the State militia shall re- 
sign from the militia. This proposition has 
been favorably regarded by some other labor 
organizations. It has done more than any 
other single recent declaration or action to 
cause a public distrust of such unions as favor 
it. Jt hints of a class separation that, in turn, 
hints of anarchy.” 


The Outlook, February 14th, 1903, in 
reference to the rioting at Waterbury, 
remarks: 


“That all this disorder should have oc- 
curred in a city of the character and intelli- 
gence of Waterbury indicates that the indus- 
trial war spirit is by no means confined to the 
immigrant or ignorant working classes.” 


That President Roosevelt has smelt 
the smoke from the firing-line of the 
class struggle is evidenced by his 
words: 

“ Above all, we need to remember that any 
kind of class animosity in the political world 
is, if possible, even more destructive to na- 
tional welfare than sectional, race or religious 
animosity.” 


The chief thing to be noted here is 
President Roosevelt’s tacit recognition 
of class animosity in the industrial 
world, and his fear, which language 
cannot portray stronger, that this class 
animosity may spread to the political 
world. Yet this is the very policy 
which the Socialists have announced in 
their declaration of war against pres- 
ent-day society—to capture the politi- 
cal machinery of society and by that 
machinery destroy present-day society. 

THE INDEPENDENT, in an editorial 
published February 12th, 1903, recog- 
nized without qualification the class 
struggle: 

“It is impossible fairly to pass upon the 
methods of labor unions, or to devise plans for 
remedying their abuses, until it is recognized, 
io begin with, that unions are based upon class 
antagonism, and that their policies are dic- 
tated by the necessities of social warfare. A 
strike is a rebellion against the owners of 
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property. The rights of property are pro- 
tected by government. And a strike, under 
certain provocation, may extend as far as did 
the general strike in Belgium a few years 
since, when practically the entire wage-earn- 
ing population stopped work in order to force 
political concessions from the property-owning 
classes. This is an extreme case, but it brings 
out vividly the real nature of labor organiza- 
tion as a species of warfare whose object is 
the coercion of one class by another class.” 


It has been shown, theoretically and 
actually, that there is a class struggle 
in the United States. The quarrel over 
the division of the joint product is ir- 
reconcilable. The working class is no 
longer losing its strongest and most ca- 
pable members. These men, denied 
room for their ambiton in the capitalist 
ranks, remain to be the leaders of the 
workers, to spur them to discontent, to 
make them conscious of their class, to 
lead them to revolt. 

This revolt, appearing spontaneously 
all over the industrial field in the form 
of demands for an ificreased share of 


the joint product, is being carefully and 
shrewdly shaped for a political assault 
upon society. The leaders, with the 
carelessness of fatalists, do not hesitate 
for an instant to publish their inten- 
tions to the world. They intend to di- 
rect the labor revolt to the capture of 


the political machinery of society. 
With the political machinery once in 
their hands, which will also give them 
the control of the police, the army, the 
navy and the courts, they will confis- 
cate, with or without remuneration, all 
the possessions of the capitalist class 
which are used in the production and 
distribution of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. By this they mean to 
apply the law of eminent domain to the 
land, and to extend the law of eminent 
domain till it embraces the mines, the 
factories, the railroads and the ocean 
carriers. In short, they intend to de- 
stroy present-day society, which they 
contend is run in the interest of another 
class, and from the materials to con- 
struct a new society which will be run 
in their interest. 
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On the other hand, the capitalist 
class is beginning to grow conscious of 
itself and of the struggle which is being 
waged. It is already forming offen- 
sive and defensive leagues, while some 
of the most prominent figures in the 
nation are preparing to lead it in the 
attack upon Socialism. 

The question to be solved is not one 
of Malthusianism, “projected effi- 
ciency,” or ethics. It is a question of 
might. Whichever class is to win, will 
win by virtue of superior strength; for 
the workers are beginning to say, as 
they said to Mr. Cunniff, “ Malthus 
be damned.” In their own minds they 
find no sanction for continuing the in- 
dividual struggle for the survival of the 
fittest. As Mr. Gompers has said, they 
want more, and more, and more. The 
ethical import of Mr. Kidd’s plan of 
the present generation putting up with 
less in order that race efficiency may be 
projected into a remote future has no 
bearing upon their actions. They re- 
fuse to be the “glad perishers” so 
glowingly described by Nietzsche. 

It remains to be seen how promptly 
the capitalist class will respond to the 
call to arms. Upon its promptness 
rests its existence, for if it sit idly by, 
soothfully proclaiming that what ought 
not to be cannot be, it will find the 
roof-beams crashing about its head. 
No three thousand of its members, 
much less three hundred thousand, are 
organized to crush the revolt which is 
spreading with such rapidity. The 
capitalist class is in the numerical mi- 
nority, and bids fair to be outvoted if it 
does not put a stop to the vast propa- 
ganda being waged by its enemy. Nor 
in this direction has it as yet conceive 
any adequate plan, such as its assaii- 
ants have conceived and are puttine 
into execution in their attempt to,caj; 
ture the trade union movement with 
its millions of votes. It is no longer 4 
question of whether or not there is 2 
class struggle. The question now is, 
what will be the outcome of the class 
struggle? 


PrzpmonT. CAL. 





A French Gift to America 


BY THE COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU 


N the number of THE INDEPENDENT for May 14th last I gave a brief account 

| of the bust of Washington by David d’Angers which some of the French 
friends of the United States intend to place in the capitol at Washington. 

I am now able to state that the bust, cast by Hohwiller; the pedestal, cut from 
the marble quarries of Berring Nicoli at Carrara; the bronze plate, in the style 
of Louis XVI, made by the talented artist in metal, Charles Dupont, are all fin- 


ished, and the completed work is about to be boxed and shipped to the French 
Ambassador at Washington. We trust that the little monument will be in place 
before Congress meets this autumn. I am happy to be able to state, therefore, 
that this patriotic act, conceived by a little group of old friends of America, and 
warmly approved by the French Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War and Marine, 
has been brought to a successful conclusion. 


Paris, FRANCE. 





The Hague Arbitration Tribunal 


BY W. T. STEAD 


” 


Epiror or “Tur Review or Reviews 


HE International Court at The 
Hague will reassemble on the 
2d November, to resume the hear- 

ing of the case which was opened, some- 
what out of due order, by Mr. MacVeagh, 
at the beginning of October ; but it is ex- 
pected that the sittings of the Court will 
be over by the 18th November, when the 
judges will ad- 
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sented on the judgment seat, and the 
fourteenth and fifteenth, altho not directly 
represented in the Court, regard them- 
selves as sufficiently interested in the 
question at issue to render it improper 
for their judges to sit in judgment on the 
case. 

The two Powers who are interested, 
altho not repre- 





journ, and take 
some time to 
make up their 
minds as to the 
question which 
will have been 
pleaded before 
them by the repre- 
sentatives of the 
concerned. 


parties 
Altho, it may ap- 
pear to a cursory 
observer that the 


question under 
discussion is com- 
paratively trivial, 
a very short ex- 
amination will 
dissipate this im- 
pression. The 
first question 
heard before The 
Hague Court was 
of minor impor- 
tance. It was a 





sented at the 
Court, are Den- 
mark and Switz- 
erland. The fact 
that they had not 
entered claims led 
the Russian Gov- 
ernment to nomi- 
nate a Dane and a 
Swiss as members 
of the Court; but 
they had no soon- 
er done so than it 
was discovered 
that both Den- 
mark and Swit- 
zerland had 
claims against 
Venezuela, which 
therefore dis- 
qualified their 
judges from 
forming part of 
the International 
Tribunal  consti- 








dispute between 
the Governments 
of the United States and of Mexico as to 
the proper distribution of certain endow- 
ments which had been left to the Catholic 
Church in California before the cession 
of that country to the United States. The 
judges represented three Powers, the liti- 
gants represented two. Five Powers, 
therefore, were all those who had any 
personal interest in the case. The pres- 
ent question involves directly or indirect- 
ly no fewer than fifteen Powers. Of 
these, eleven are directly represented be- 
fore the Court; two others are repre- 
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tuted to settle the 
question. The 
other eleven Powers represented by coun- 
sel in the Court are the United States 
and Mexico and Venezuela, of the New 
World; Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Sweden and Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and Italy. Sweden and Norway 
have deputed the representation of their 
interests to the representative of another 
small Power. 

These eleven Powers are directly rep- 
resented before the Court, while two are 
represented on the judgment seat. Ac- 
cording to the original intention of the 
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Russian Government, the Court was to 
be constituted by a Russian, a Dane and 
a Swiss. Owing to the refusal of the 
Dane and Swiss to serve, the personnel 
had to be recast, with the result that the 
Court now consists of two Russians, M. 
Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, cousin 
of the late Foreign Minister of Russia, 
and M. de Martens, who has taken part 
in so many arbitrations and always with 
such distinction as to have earned the 
sobriquet of “ Chief Justice of Christen- 
dom,” and M. Lammasch, who was one 
of the Austrian delegates at The Hague 
Conference. The Court, therefore, took 
into account both the judges and those 
who will appear before the judgment seat, 
or are directly interested, represented of 
every European country, with the excep- 
tion of Turkey and Portugal. 

The third arbitration now entered be- 
fore The Hague Court will come on for 
hearing in January. Only five nations 
will be directly represented. This is the 
question of the house tax in Japan, in 
which England, France and Germany are 
on one side against Japan on the other. 
The Court will consist of M. Motono, the 
Japanese judge; M. Renault, as the rep- 
resentative of England, France and Ger- 
many, and a Norwegian, who will be 
President of the Tribunal. I went over 
to The Hague in October for the purpose 
of hearing from those engaged in the 
Court how things were going. I had op- 
portunities of discussing matters with the 
Prime Minister of Holland and various 
members of the Court, as well as the rep- 
resentatives of the Powers who are ac- 
credited at the Dutch capital. I think it 
will be of some interest to readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT to hear exactly how things 
stand. 

In the first case the tribunal as con- 
stituted is regarded with the utmost con- 
fidence by the representatives of the 
United States and of Venezuela. Of M. 
de Martens it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing. He was appointed in accordance 
with the expressed wish of the Powers 
whose case was under decision. No one 
commands such respect, and it was only 
on that account that the Russian Govern- 
ment consented to nominate a second 
Russian to serve in the Court. It is ad- 
mitted that in principle it is objectionable 
that any one Power should have two 
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judges on a tribunal of three; but the in- 
ternational fame of M. de Martens is so 
well established that, so far from object- 
ing to his presence as a second Russian, 
it was absolutely desired by those upon 
whose claim he is to pronounce judg- 
ment. 

M. de Martens is thoroughly familiar 
with English, which he speaks and writes 
fluently—a matter of the very first im- 
portance in a case where, thanks chiefly 
to the insistence of Mr. Bowen, it was 
stipulated that the proceedings of the 
Court should be in English. 

M. Lammasch, the Austrian, also an 
intelligent, upright, public-spirited man, 
is equally familiar with the English lan- 
guage. 

M. Mouravieff, a very clever man of 
quick intelligence and of keen intellect, 
labors under one great disadvantage. Al- 
tho he can read English, he understands 
it imperfectly, and has to be prompted at 
the right hand and the left by his Aus- 
trian and Russian colleagues. This is dis- 
tinctly unfortunate, and it is somewhat 
surprising that, knowing his deficiency in 
this respect, he consented to accept nomi- 
nation to the post. According to the pro- 
tocol, by virtue of which alone this Court 
has come into existence, all the proceed- 
ings, but not the arguments, must be in 
English. The proceedings include all 
utterances from the bench, but M. Mou- 
ravieff, altho President of the tribunal, 
has never spoken anything but French. 
On the opening day, when he sat alone on 
the bench, he addressed the Court in 
French, but promised that an English 
translation of his speech should appear in 
the proceedings. At the later sittings, 
when the Court was properly constituted 
with three judges, he gave his decision 
on points raised by counsel in French, 
which is a distinct infraction of the con- 
ditions of the protocol. Fortunately, Mr. 
3owen, who represents Venezuela, is at 
home in the French language, but it was 
felt in Court that the President’s remarks 
ought always to have been translated in 
order to comply with the conditions of 
the agreement by which the Court came 
into existence. Unfortunately, there is no 
official translator, as there is no official 
stenographer. This is a defect which will 
have to be remedied. The Court has no 
funds available for reporting its own pro- 
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ceedings. Hence the only report is that 
which is taken by the stenographers of 
such Powers as choose to employ them, 
and the reports, of course, solely belong 
to the Powers concerned. I ran up 
against this curious defect in the constitu- 
tion of the Court in my quest for a short- 
hand report of Mr. MacVeagh’s speech. 
Altho my visit was some days after Mr. 
MacVeagh had concluded his twelve 
hours’ oration, I found that the only rec- 
ord that existed was in the shorthand 
writer’s notes, not yet fully transcribed ; 
that no person in The Hague had had any 
report of the speech, and that it would not 
be published until the American steno- 
graphic report had been sent over to 
Washington to be revised by Mr. Mac- 
Veagh. The cost of an official steno- 
graphic report would not be more than 
$500, but the Council of Administration, 
which provides for the up-keep of the 
building, has not appropriated so much 
as 500 cents for providing an authentic 
record of proceedings for its own ar- 
chives. 

The Court itself is still held in the same 
building, which was rented by the Ad- 
ministrative Council for its sittings. Mr. 
Carnegie’s generous gift of $1,250,000 to 
provide a Palace of Justice has not yet 
been spent. The site has not yet been 
fixed. Speculators in real estate have 
formed syndicates which have secured 
options upon all the possible sites with 
the intent of making a handsome sum out 
of the Carnegie gift. A commission has 
been appointed, composed of Dutch mem- 
bers of the International Court, together 
with several Dutch architects, for the 
purpose of selecting a site, and inviting 
an international competition for buildings 
to be placed thereon. The story goes in 
The Hague that no member of the Com- 
mission can take his walks abroad in any 
part of the capital without the price of 
real estate rising immediately in that 
quarter. At present it is believed that the 
choice of the Commission will fall upon 
a site near the beginning of the road to 
Scheveningen, a large estate formerly oc- 
cupied by the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
which was offered to the town by its pres- 
ent owner, Mr. Goekoop, for four and a 
half million florins (about $1,875,000). 
The whole of this property would not be 
needed for the site of the Palace of Jus- 
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tice, but meantime the interest upon Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift is accumulating at the rate 
of about $150 a day. 

The question before the Court may be 
briefly stated as follows: Eleven Powers 
have claims against Venezuela, the 
amount of which has been settled by a 
mixed Commission in the country. The 
question of the amounts that are to be 
paid by Venezuela to each country does 
not come before the Court. The judg- 
ment is invoked solely as to whether the 
Powers which took part in the blockade 
to enforce payment of these sums are en- 
titled to claim that the sums due to them 
should be paid before the payment of the 
moneys due to other Powers. The con- 
tention of Venezuela and of all the other 
Powers, with the exception of England, 
Germany and Italy, who took part in the 
blockade, is that all creditors should stand 
on equal footing. England, Germany and 
Italy contend that as they undertook to 
bell the cat, they ought to rank first, and 
that their claims should be paid in full be- 
for any money is handed over to the other 
creditors. 

It is obvious that if the principles pre- 
vailing in civil law between individuals 
are to be recognized as governing claims 
made by nations upon each other, the 
contention of the blockading Powers has 
not a leg to stand upon. If a private 
debtor fails to meet his engagements, and 
he is made bankrupt by any one of his 
creditors, an official receiver is appointed, 
who takes over all the assets of the bank- 
rupt, collects evidence as to all the claims 
on the estate, and divides the assets 
equally among all the creditors, unless 
any one of the latter can prove that they 
have an express contract entitling them 
to priority of treatment. It is not con- 
tended that England, Germany and Italy 
have any such contract. Their claims are 
neither better nor worse than those of the 
other creditors, but the blockading Pow- 
ers contend that the action which they 
took to bring Venezuela to book entitled 
them to a first claim upon the debtor’s 
estate. If the analogy of civil law is 
taken to govern international relations, 
then the blockading Powers might claim 
that their expenses should be paid out of 
any division of the estate to be made be- 
tween the various claims, their own in- 
cluded. This, however, does not seem to 
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have been put forward by England, Ger- 
many or Italy. The sum that is available 
for distribution consists of a certain pro- 
portion of the customs dues, and if the 
three blockading Powers were to have 
preferential rights over the whole of this 
sum it would be years before the other 
Powers, the United States included, 
would receive a cent. 

Now behind this simple issue lie con- 
cealed some of the most important ques- 
tions on which any international tribunal 
could ever be called upon to pronounce. 
For instance, if the three judges should 
decide that the English, German and 
Italian claim was justified, it would put a 
direct premium upon high-handed and 
precipitate action, which is surely the very 
last result to be desired by any member 
of The Hague Court. Supposing, for in- 
stance, that some South American re- 
public were to be in difficulties, and it 
were to be ruled that the Power that first 
resorted to force was entitled to pocket 
all the assets and only leave the residue 
for the other creditors, such a decision 
would tend directly to incite every credit- 
or nation to forestall all her possible rivals 
by being the first to appeal to the arbitra- 
ment of war, for war it is, even altho it 
may be disguised under the phrase of a 
pacific blockade. 

But, altho this is of great importance, 
it is perhaps of less immediate signifi- 
cance than the question which was raised 
in a more or less provocative fashion by 
Mr. MacVeagh, whose speech, it is only 
right to say, was regarded with much dis- 
may by his friends, and with much irrita- 
tion by the representatives of the other 
Powers. For Mr. MacVeagh opened the 
case for Venezuela in a most offensive 
fashion against England. Do not let it 
be understood for a moment that I object 
to any criticism which Mr. MacVeagh 
or any American may feel justified in di- 
recting against England; but, as a For- 
eign Minister accredited to The Hague 
said to me, if speeches like that were to 
be permitted before The Hague Tribunal, 
it would not be a tribunal of peace, but a 
tribunal of war. If the acts which for- 
eign Powers have sanctioned on their 
own responsibility are to be impugned in 
this tone, and submitted to the judgment 
of other Powers, no foreign Powers with 
any regard to their own honor will con- 


sent to an appeal to The Hague Court. 
For, reduced to its essence, Mr. Mac- 
Veagh’s speech, so far as I could gather 
from the abbreviated newspaper reports 
and from statements made to me by those 
who have heard it, consisted in an ar- 
raignment of the action of England in 
resorting to arms for the collection of her 
debts, in terms which, to say the least, 
were unusual before a European tribunal. 
The way in which the question was put 
by him was practically a challenge to the 
tribunal to condemn the action of Eng- 
land on account of her deviation from the 
policy of pacific pressure, backed by an 
appeal to arbitration, which the United 
States Government has always pursued 
in dealing with defaulting South Ameri- 
can republics. It may be quite true that 
the method of the United States in deal- 
ing with defaulting debtors in the New 
World represents a much higher ethical 
standard than that of Great Britain, but 
for the American counsel to challenge the 
decision of a Court composed of two Rus- 
sians and an Austrian on that subject 
seems doubtful policy, to say the least. 
England might stand it, for England will 
stand almost anything from the United 
States of America; but if Mr. MacVeagh 
had selected Germany, instead of Great 
Britain, as the special butt of his invec- 
tives we should have heard a good deal 
more of it before now. To ridicule the 
action of any great Power which has con- 
sented to refer its case to the pacific arbi- 
trament of an international tribunal in 
terms which may be familiar in American 
court rooms, but which jar strangely 
upon the ears of European diplomats, is 
hardly a course calculated to conduce to 
the success of this method of settling dis- 
putes. It may be true that Great Britain’s 
action in invoking German and Italian 
support, in order to collect the debts of 
her subjects by the formidable apparatus 
of blockade and bombardment, does re- 
semble the training of a hundred-ton gun 
upon a blue-tailed fly, but the good taste 
and policy of holding up her action to 
ridicule and contempt may be questioned, 
even in the United States, as it certainly 
has been by the representatives of other 
Powers at The Hague. ‘ 

So far as England is concerned, I have 
heard no protest or objection, and, as it 
was pointed out to me in mitigation of 
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this criticism, Mr. MacVeagh spoke very 
idiomatic American, and the probability 
is that even the two English-speaking 
members of the tribunal failed to appre- 
ciate, I would hardly say the polish of, 


oe 
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his invective. As for the President of the 
tribunal, his comparative ignorance of the 
English language left him in happy ob- 
livion of the observations of Mr. Mac- 
Veagh. 


Tue Hacug, HoLtvanp, 


On the Manufacture and Marketing 
of a Religion 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


Pastor oF THE First CONGREGATIONAL ( HURCH OF Oak Park, ILLINOIS 


ALLEYRAND is credited with a 
T bright reply, made to a man who 
announced his intention of found- 

ing a new religion, and who wanted ad- 
vice upon its beginning. “1 would ad- 


vise you to be cricified, and to rise the 
third day,” is said to have been the reply 


of the astute Talleyrand. I have heard 
the remark quoted as an argument in 
favor of the Christian religion, the as- 
sumption being that nothing less than 
this would insure popular acceptance of 
a new system of belief. I am about to 
show a simpler way. It is not very dif- 
ficult to originate a religion, and to secure 
for it somewhat wide acceptance. No 
extraordinary ability is required to be- 
come acknowledged as Elijah or even as 
Jesus Christ. “ What is the secret of his 
power?” ask men of each new pretender. 
There is no very great secret about it. 
Great power is not a necessary requisite, 
nor a sacrifice at all likely to be required. 
He who will found a new religion can 
gain from current history many valuable 
suggestions, all tending to show that 
crucifixion, with the attendant risk of not 
being the subject of a resurrection, is 
not a modern necessity. 

But not every such religion is available 
for study in its entirety to students of a 
given generation. Frequently, by the 
time a religion is full grown, the people 
are dead who know how it arose. For 
this reason I count the following story 
of value, for | have witnessed within the 
compass of a quarter century the rise, 
progress, culmination, decline and col- 


lapse of a religion, and one that has in it 
valuable hints for the prospective manu- 
facturer of religions, as well as warnings 
for other people. 

Twenty-five years ago the present au- 
tumn I worked as clerk in the post office 
in Stillman Valley, Illinois, and thereby 
paid my board while I attended school 
and prepared for college. The post- 
master, Mr. Gideon Johnson, was an 
elderly man, and a retired Congregational 
minister. Across the river lay the vil- 
lage of Byron, whose pastor at that time 
was Rev. Mr. Beekman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beekman visited back and forth with Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson, and I sat at the table 
and came to know the Beekmans, super- 
ficially, but in a way that gave me great 
interest in what later occurred. Mr. 
Beekman was a modest and faithful man, 
and impressed me as a man of ability, bui 
Mrs. Beekman was given to answering 
the questions which were put to him. 
However, she was ladylike, magnetic, and 
more brilliant than her husband, tho not, 
I judge, a person of remarkable ability. 

During my stay in that region Mr. 
Beekman was taken sick, and his wife 
occupied the pulpit. My impression is 
that at first she preached the sermons 
which he had prepared, and then preached 
on the basis of his suggestions and 
outlines, and then preached her own 
sermons. When Mr. Beekman returned 
to the pulpit a portion of his con- 
gregation had expressed a_ strong 
preference for his wife. I have known 
several cases in which a minister’s wife 
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filled the pulpit in her husband’s absence, 
and in every case many people said, “ She 
preaches better than her husband.” I 
am not prepared to deny the statement 
as made of Mrs. Beekman or any of the 
others. It may have been true in every 
case, but the congregation would have 
said it even if it had not been true. 

So far as I ever learned, Mr. Beekman 
bore himself in that trying emergency 
with great patience and Christian forti- 
tude. For a time he preached the ser- 
mon, and his wife followed regularly 
with a Bible reading as a part of the same 
service ; but it did not unify the congrega- 
tion. Mrs. Beekman held little meetings 
in her parlor ; she organized her followers 
into a compact group; they flattered her 
more and more, and showed in countless 
ways their preference for her as against 
her husband. And she, poor woman, at 
this time, I suppose, cherishing no set 
purpose of disloyalty to him or to the 
Church, led them on, and was led by 
them. 

In time she made claim of plenary in- 
spiration. Her disciples eagerly admitted 
it, and invited her to claim more. Did 
not the Lord himself speak through her? 
Was not His Spirit within her? At 
length she went the whole length, and 
asserted confidently that in her Jesus the 
Christ lived again. She based her claim, 
ostensibly, on the twelfth chapter of Rev- 
elation, with its vision of the woman 
standing in the sun. 

By this time the break between her 
followers and the Church was inevitable, 
and also the break between herself and 
her husband. In all those months | 
never heard repeated from him a word 
against his wife. Whatever dissensions 
arose within the home were not made 
public. With dignity and gentleness of 
spirit Mr. Beekman suffered and plodded 
on his way. The little church, too, was 
nobly faithful. A considerable company 
had been led away. The discussions set 
all the gossips of the village a-going, but 
the body of the church, wisely counseled 
by the officers, and inspired by the patient 
spirit of the sorrowing pastor, stood by 
him in a manner worthy of all commen- 
dation. 

Mrs. Beekman now left her home and 
went to and fro in the land. In Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota 
she organized churches, and at Byron 
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she established her center of operations. 
From among humble farmers and trades- 
men of the neighborhood she selected 
eleven men, and named them for the 
apostles. I knew her Peter moderately 
well. She had no Judas, at least by 
name, but she made the number good, and 
the name would not have been inappro- 
priate. John the Baptist was, however, 
the title which she bestowed upon one, 
Schweinfurth, a red-headed apostle whom 
she brought from Michigan to Byron, and 
made the leader in her apostolic college. 

I pass over certain rumors of her re- 
lations with Schweinfurth, which were 
«float even at this time. I have more 
important things to tell, and there was 
uever any doubt who among her follow- 
ers stood closest to her. By this time 
the region about Byron was alive with 
talk about her, and my own room-mate 
went to hear her, with this result. First, 
that she seemed to him to be less like 
other preachers than he expected; sec- 
ondly, that she seemed to be saying very 
many things that were good; thirdly 
that whether she was deluded or not, she 
seemed to him to be sincere; and finally 
that a person who said so many good 
things and was so manifestly sincere must 
be what she claimed to be. And so my 
friend went over to her, body and soul, 
and became one of her most ardent dis- 
ciples. 

It came to pass in time that Mrs. Beek- 
man died. It was in Dakota, if I am not 
mistaken; certainly it was at a distance 
irom Byron. The news of her death for 
2 day disconcerted her followers. On the 
second day they began to gather about 
the body, and wait to see her rise on the 
third day. The third day passed, and 
her followers began to scatter, and the 
body was shipped back to Byron. There 
was some feeble attempt at a demonstra- 
tion there, but her followers were too 
much dumfounded to act in concert. 
Then Mr. Beekman came, with a few 
strong and faithful friends, and said, 
“This matter ends now. While she 
lived you had your way. Now I will 
bury my wife, and the tragedy of my 
own home, at least, shall be at an end.” 

They held a very brief service out of 
Goors; there were good reasons by that 
time for not holding it within, in the 
house or church, and it was better so, 
and the faithful minister went back to 
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his wrecked home, and his pale face and 
bent form appeared for some little longer 
time in the pulpit. Then he resigned, and, 
I think, is not now living. I do not find 
his name in the Year Book. But living 
or dead, he bore himself through that 
long martyrdom as a Christian and a gen- 
tleman. 

Enter Schweinfurth, who says that on 
the third day after the death of Mrs. 
Beekman he became conscious of the re- 
incarnation of her spirit in him, and that 
he, from henceforth, is the immortal 
Christ. And the poor, mourning follow- 
ers of Mrs. Beekman dried their tears 
and broke forth into joy. The second 
coming of Christ was now a completed 
fact. The woman standing in the sun 
was a temporary incarnation; they saw 
it all now, and plainly. Schweinfurth 
was the man-child ! 

Near the city of Rockford, Illinois, 
lived, and still lives, a prosperous farmer, 
with fertile acres and money in the bank. 
Schweinfurth made known to him that 
his farm had been selected as heaven, and 
the patriarchal man, honored by his 
neighbors, and esteemed as a man of good 
judgment, handed over the farm, and 
Schweinfurth made it his abode. He was 
no burden, for a time at least. Money 
came abundantly, and Schweinfurth had 
an eye for blooded horses and cattle. The 
large farm house was improved, and the 
yard became a beautiful lawn, with plenty 
of willing disciples to tend it, and my old 
room-mate uncomplainingly performed 
the most menial services for him whom he 
esteemed the Christ. I was in college by 
this time, and when I returned, as I did 
once or twice, and met my old friend, he 
was full of arguments from prophecy, 
and very eager to talk about his new rev- 
elation. Nor was he wrong in supposing 
himself to have grown in grace. He 
studied his Bible, he prayed and worked, 
with the devotion of a saint. 

But there were others of whom I am 
not so sure. And I wonder if I can tell 
what ought to be told in a manner that is 
fit to print. When the people of Rock- 


ford had endured this reversed heaven 
till their indignation was at the boiling 
point, they took counsel with the best 
lawyers, and hailed Schweinfurth into 
court, and summoned as witnesses two of 
the young women known in the “ heav- 
as “angels.” 
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women were present as witnesses, and 
beside each sat two red-haired children. 
And the red-haired Schweinfurth sat in 
the dock. 

Before either woman took the stand— 
this information comes from a member of 
the jury—the jury had been won over by 
the modest demeanor, the calmness and 
simplicity of the two young women. 
When they took the stand and testified 
under oath that these four children had 
no human father, but were conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, there was nothing to do 
but to discharge the defendant for lack 
of evidence. And throughout the ordeal 
those two young women, cross-questioned 
by the ablest lawyers, told their story 
simply, calmly, unblushingly, and with 
every appearance of serene modesty. 

One of these young women was the 
daughter of the man who had furnished 
the farm, and who still was the devoted 
follower of Schweinfurth. Some ac- 
quaintances of mine about this time drove 
cver to the “ heaven.”” They entered the 
yard, but were met by some one who told 
them that as the reporters had circulated 
so many false rumors, no one was to be 
admitted but disciples of Schweinfurth. 
However, there was no objection to their 
staying a while. Jesus Christ was soon 
to go for a drive, and they might see 
lim. Soon an elegant carriage drov: 
up, and while it waited the good old man 
previous owner of the farm, came down 
and stood by the carriage. The visitor: 
knew him, and approached and entere< 
into conversation with him. In answe' 
to their inquiries he said in substance 
“Do you see this house and thes 
grounds, how much more beautiful the 
are than they were? By so much ani 
more are our lives better and more beau 
tiful than they were before.” The: 
Schweinfurth came down, and the visi 
ors stood back; but the patriarchal ol: 
man bowed himself almost to the eart! 
and in their presence addressed Schweir 
furth as Jesus Christ: 

So says my friend, with whom I ha\ 
talked within twenty-four hours, for 
have just returned from a visit to tl 
scenes of this singular delusion. 

What to do! The Legislature of IIl:- 
r.0is was importuned to do something to 
rid the Sate of this pest-spot. But what 
could it do? There was some attempt at 
investigation, but what could be proved ? 
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Schweinfurth, content with the easy 
life he was leading, did not seek very ac- 
tively to extend his religion. He showed, 
I judge, less energy than Mrs. Beekman, 
and his tastes, I take it, were of another 
order. To what dimensions might not 
the religion have grown had he stirred up 
some genuine persecution? 

But at length popular indignation rose 
to a point where it was resolved to find 
a way, or make one. Just what would 
have been done I do not know. But a 
panic seized the pseudo-heaven. Schwein- 
furth hastily married his chief angel; the 
daughter of his host married one of his 
disciples. I have never been able to 
learn in what terms he _ confessed; 
whether he professed to have been de- 
ceived, or admitted that he had been a 
deceiver. Suddenly the whole thing col- 
lapsed. The followers of Schweinfurth 
scattered, and the old farmer continued 
to keep him, no longer as believing him 
the Christ, but perhaps for reasons which 
he himself could hardly have defined. 
Schweinfurth became a Christian Scient- 
ist, but I have heard that some of the 
followers of Mrs. Eddy were not proud 
of his accession, and that he had met with 
ro very warm welcome. This last sum- 
mer the local Chautauqua assembly of 
Rockford drew him out, and he and his 
wife were frequent attendants, and passed 
in and out of the grounds, listening to 
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the lectures and attracting no attention. 
Mr. Schweinfurth is now an ordinary 
man, of rather mediocre ability. His oc- 
culpation is gone. 

And what about his followers? Some 
of them sat down, astounded and dumb. 
The revelations amazed them. Could 
they ever trust any one again? Could 
they henceforth believe their Bible? 
Their Lord had been taken away, and 
how could they now believe in a Christ? 
So some of them floated about, derelicts, 
wrecks in spirit, and almost in mind, 
pathetic figures, without God or hope in 
the world. But most of them thought 
better of it. They had been deceived by 
a bad man and estranged from their 
churches, but they came back again into 
the churches they had left, and life 
flows on. 

Out in Byron, where I visited yester- 
day, is the unhonored grave of an am- 
bitous and rather brilliant woman, whose 
vanity led her and others astray. As for 
Schweinfurth—who cares what has be- 
come of Schweinfurth? There are other 
new religions to the fore, and others yet 
to come, for the good and gullible are not 
divided as the sheep from the goats. Be 
teady, good people who listen, for cries of 
Lo here and Lo there! There will be 
other opportunities. The king is dead; 
long live the king! 


Oak Park. ILLwois 
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Two Ways Diverse 


BY MARION FLOWER HARMON 


My neighbor’s daughter weds to-day ; 

Lo, radiant guests in fair array 

Group round the bloom-decked altar, where 
In reverence kneel the bridal pair. 


(My daughter lies beneath the sod; 

The flowers she loved—the golden-rod 
And lily—twine about the spot; 

She heeds them not, she heeds them not.) 


My neighbor’s son stands at her side, 

In youthful manhood’s strength and pride, 
Glad with the might of sturdy arm 

To comfort and to shield from harm. 


(My son is in his quiet grave; 

There pansies nod and rose-buds wave— 
His favorites in the long ago; 

He does not know, he does not know.) 


My neighbor sheltered rests at home, 
Her sure retreat though wide she roam; 
(I sit beside a stranger’s board, 

In what chance cheer such may afford.) 


Two ways diverse; yet over each 

The same blue heavens shining reach; 
Though hers the joy, mine grief instead, 
God is not dead; God is not dead. 


Osuxosn, Wis. 
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BY JUSTIN 


E have now at last got a recon- 
structed Ministry, but the work 
of construction has been so 

curiously done that it looks to the outer 
observer like something only intended 
to prepare for the further work of de- 
struction. There is, indeed, a certain 
interest of curiosity attaching to many 
of the appointments, because the ques- 
tion commonly 
asked about some 
of the newly in- 
stalled Ministers 
was simply: 
“Who on earth 
are they?” No 
doubt the Prime 
Minister may have 
had the best rea- 
son for believing 
that each of his 
new nominees 
possesses all the 
needful capacity 
to become a great 
and a practical 
statesman, but 
then we, the out- 
siders, who have 
no means of know- 
ing anything on 
the subject, may 
be excused if we 
entertain our 
doubts as to the 
wisdom of the 
appointments. 

Of course, where we know actually 
nothing about the qualificationsoi the 
men now appointed for the first time, it 
might be fair enough for the Prime Min- 
ister to tell us that we ought to have 
some confidence in his judgment and his 
foresight, and to believe that he would 
not have invited men to enter his ad- 
ministration if he had not good reason 
to know that they were well qualified to 
do the work with benefit to the state. 
But, then, it unfortunately happens that 
in this work of reconstruction some men 
already holding office have been trans- 
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ferred to other places, men who have 
already given the most convincing proof 
of their inaptitude for the control of an 
administrative department. 

Mr. St. John Brodrick, who has now been 
appointed Secretary of State for India, 
had been serving the country during a 
momentous time as Secretary of State 
for War, and is responsible for the amaz- 
ing muddles, mis- 
haps, mistakes 
and misfortunes 
which befel our 
military adminis- 
tration during the 
South African 
campaigns. The 
most devoted ad- 
mirer, the most 
sanguine friend of 
the present Gov- 
ernment could 
hardly pretend to 
say that he sees 
much hope for the 
administration of 
India under the 
influence of such 
a statesman. 

Some other 
changes of office 
have also called 
up much _ hostile 
criticism. Mr. 
Chamberlain, for 
instance, son of 
Joseph Chamber- 
lain, has been created Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and thus entrusted 
with one of the most responsible 
and important offices belonging to the 
State, an office for which, so far as the 
outer world can know, he has never had 
any manner of training or preparation 
I certainly am not able to form any judg- 
ment as to Mr. Austen Chamberlain's 
capacity for dealing with the financia! 
concerns of the Empire, but I cannot help 
thinking that some of the newspapers 
have been rather premature in their ut- 
terly scornful comments on this appoint 
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ment. Much has been said, for example, 
about Austen Chamberlain’s youth, but 
then the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is forty years of age, and I think 
English history records the names of 
men much younger than this who showed 
themselves capable of managing the 
fiscal business of the state. My own 
impressions of Austen Chamberlain are 
that he is a man of decided capacity and 
promise. He has had a high education 
and he must have learned something at 
least of official work during his service as 
Postmaster-General. I used to meet him 
rather frequently at one time, and he 
then always im- 
pressed me as a 
young man en- 
dowed with much 
intellectual pow- 
er, mental energy, 
and a quick sense 
of humor. Of this 
latter quality in 
him I may be al- 
lowed to mention 
an amusing in- 
stance which came 
under my own ob- 
servation. While 
I was still a mem- 
ber of the House 
of Commons, Aus- 
ten Chamberlain 
held the position 
of a Whip to one 
of the great politi- 
cal parties in the 
House. The of- 
fice of a Whip is 
mainly, as most 
of my American 
readers may 
know, the looking after and arranging 
for divisions in the House and obtaining 
pairs for members of the party who, de- 
sirous to leave the House before a divi- 
sion comes on, are anxious to enter into 
igreement with members of the opposite 
arty actuated by a like desire, so that 
‘he relative proportions of the division 
nay not be affected in any way. Austen 
‘hamberlain was on this occasion en- 
leavoring to arrange for some pairs, and 
ie came up to me in one of the inner 
Ibbies of the House and asked me if I 
vanted to enter into such an arrange- 
nent. I told him that I had no purpose 
of the kind and that the members of the 
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Irish National Party did not allow them- 
selves the luxury of pairing. While we 
were talking a member of the Govern- 
ment, a man of distinction and then at 
the head of the Education Department, 
happened to come up and Austen Cham- 
berlain asked him whether he wished to 
havea pair. The Minister thus addressed 
gave his answer in quick colloquial. 
phrase, and, in defiance of grammatical 
rules, replied, ““ Not me.” “ Not I, would 
be grammatical,’ Austen Chamberlain 
promptly said, with a smile, “and ob- 
serve, Mr. McCarthy, that this is the 
Minister of Education!” Now I do not 
narrate this anec- 
dote as throwing 
any light in Mr. 
Austen Chamber- 
lain’s capacity for 
the work of state 
finance, but it 
came up to my 
memory and | 
thought it worth 
the telling. All 
that I can say 
about Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s re- 
cent appointment 
is that he at all 
events has not 
proved his inca- 
pacity for such a 
place and that we 
may do Mr. Bal- 
four the credit of 
assuming that he 
had some _ good 
reason for believ- 
ing in the finan- 
cial skill of the 
new Chancellor of 
the Fxchequer. I need hardly say that 
1 am .ot a partisan of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, but I am well inclined 
to hope that his son may prove himself 
equal to the work of the great position 
to which he has been thus suddenly 
raised. 

The condition of the “ reconstructed ”’ 
Government is, however, one which 
seems to me beyond the power of another 
Pitt to maintain for long. Some of the 
ablest leaders of the Conservative Party 
are strongly opposed to the financial pol- 
icy proclaimed by Joseph Chamberlain 
and now adopted by Mr. Balfour. Lord 
Goschen, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 


‘ 








Mr. Ritchie—each of these three was in 
his turn Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
have proclaimed themselves uncompro- 
mising opponents of the new policy, and 
two of them resigned office rather than 
have anything to do with a Ministry 
which accepts or tolerates it. The Duke 
of Devonshire, who has also resigned of- 
fice, was, because of his territorial and 
social influence, his cool, solid judgment 
and his absolute integrity, one of the most 
important members of the administration 
which he sustained so long and from 
which he has now withdrawn. The Duke 
of Devonshire is certainly not a brilliant 
orator or a cul- 
tured scholar, or 
an expert mana- 
ger of constituen- 
cies, but he is 
clear-headed, solid 
and strong, and 
his name carries 
weight with all 
sections of the 
Conservative 
Party. Then, 
again, the reap- 
pearance of Lord 
Rosebery in po- 
litical life must 
bode fresh and se- 
rious trouble for 
Mr. Balfour’s “re- 
constructed ” ad- 
ministration. Lord 
Rosebery is one 
of the most bril- 
liant speakers and 
one of the most 
fascinating influ- 
ences in English 
public life. The 
country never knows quite where to 
have him, it must be admitted, and for 
some time it did not seem by any 
means certain whether he was likely 
to patronize Mr. Chamberlain or to re- 
turn to his old position as a Liberal 
leader. It has been said of him, and 
with some show of justice, that he is too 
clever by half, and it has sometimes 
seemed even to his admirers as if he were 
occasionally willing to damage a great 
measure for the sake of sending forth a 
sparkling rhetorical paradox. The fatal 
gift of the amateur makes itself evident 
in him. He is an amateur of literature. 
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an amateur of pictures, an amateur of 
yachting, of travel, and also of politics, 
but to be a really great political power a 
man must have a rather more decisive and 
absorbing taste for political work. Still 
there can be no doubt that if Lord Rose- 
bery makes up his mind to devote himself 
even for the time to the business of poli- 
tics he must be, for the time at least, a 
power which his opponents would have 
to take into their most serious considera- 
tion. He has now once again presented 
himself to the country as a Liberal leader 
and men are already beginning to regard 
his latest public appearance as an indica- 
tion that he is 
willing to accept 
once again the 
place of Prime 
Minister ina 
Liberal Cabinet 
whenever such a 
Cabinet has a 
chance of being 
constituted. How- 
ever that may be, 
it is beyond ques- 
tion that Lord 
Rosebery’s latest 
profession of faith 
brings a new and 
a mostserious 
difficulty into the 
troubled and 
darkling way of 
Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four and his col- 
leagues. So per- 
plexed and chaotic 
a condition of 
English political 
WATSON life has not ex- 
cited the curious 
wonder of the world before during my 
recollection of parliamentary events. 
Meanwhile the readers of books here 
have some other subjects to talk about 
as well as Joseph Chamberlain’s cam- 
paign and,the troubles of Mr. Balfour’s 
administration. John Morley’s “ Life of 
Gladstone” is just now almost dividing 
public attention with the distractions of 
the Ministry. This great work has al- 
ready had a sale almost unexampled 
among costly literary productions for 
many years past. I am not about to at- 
tempt to review Mr. Morley’s book in 
these columns, and, indeed, have not yet 
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been able to make much progress in the 
reading of it, for John Morley is not a 
writer who wastes his words, or whose 
pages can be lightly skimmed, and I am 
not a man who has leisure enough to 
devote whole successive days to the pleas- 
ure of reading. I only note the publica- 
tion of the book as one of the distinguish- 
ing events of our time, and it will be as 
much of an event for American as for 
English readers. One especial quality 
which it possesses, as I can even already 
see, is the fact that it includes such a 
mass of material supplied by Gladstone’s 
own memoranda, diaries and private 
records of the influence wrought upon 
him by passing events and by men with 
whom he was brought into companion- 
ship. John Morley has already done suc- 
cessful and splendid biographical work, 
quite enough to win for him a fame in 
this department of literature. He has 
written of Edmund Burke, of Voltaire, of 
Rousseau, and of Richard Cobden with 
a style and a completeness which must 
make these books a part of the study of 
all intelligent readers during the coming 
generations. It seems to me, however, 
not too much to hope that this “ Life of 
Gladstone” may give John Morlev the 
biographer a still higher claim to an 
enduring fame. John Morlev the states- 
man has already done much good work, 
but I hope that out of the present chaos 
of English politics his influence may yet 
accomplish a still higher task in the re- 
vival of the Liberal Party and its restora- 
tion to the leadership of England’s 
political progress. 

There are two other books quite lately 
published which seem to me to have a 
strong claim on the attention of the read- 
ing world, even amid all the distractions 
of political strife. One of these is the 
novel called “ The Yellow Van,’. by my 
old friend, Richard Whiteing, the first 
novel he has published since the splendid 





success of his “ No Five John Street.” 
“The Yellow Van” appeared originally 
as a serial story in a magazine, but I de- 
liberately refused to read it in that form, 
as [ have a strong objection to the perusal 
at far-separated intervals of the install- 
ments of a story by one who can com- 
mand my deepest interest. So far as I 
have yet made my way with “ The Yel- 
low Van” I am inclined to believe that it 
will, if I may use such an ignoble form of 
metaphor, actually drive beyond “ No 
Five John Street.” 

The other recently published book of 
which I have to make mention is a vol- 
ume of poems by William Watson. It 
bears the title “ For England,” with the 
added words, “ Poems Written During 
Estrangement.” The melancholy mean- 
ing of these words will be easily under- 
stood by those who know how entirely 
out of sympathy this gifted and true poet 
was with the great majority of his coun- 
trymen as to the policy which led to the 
late war in South Africa and the an- 
nexation of the two South African Re- 
publics. The volume is dedicated to 
Leonard Courtney, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Englishmen living, a man 
who lost his seat in the House of Com- . 
mons, where he was rapidly rising to a 
leader’s place, because he resolutely and 
consistently opposed the plans of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the late Cecil Rhodes, 
which brought about the war and the 
annexation. William Watson’s poems in 
this volume sound like the passionate 
pleadings of one who would save some 
loved being from a path of danger and 
of shame. They thrill with the feeling 
which tells that the more the poet loves 
his native land the more he is compelled 
to utter his cry of warning and of pro- 
test against the policy of mere conquest 
and annexation and plunder and the ex- 
tinction of national independence. 

Lonpon ENGLAND. 











The Inexpensive Cottage 


BY JOY WHEELER DOW 


{Mr. Dow is an architect who has been interested in and has made a special study 


of inexpensive cottages. 


He has concerned himself with the problems signified by them. 


Greylingham, which is illustrated herewith and to which reference is made in the text, 


was erected by Mr. Dow for himself at the beginning of his architectural career. 
Dow has in recent years been an extensive contributor to the 


architectural themes.—EDITOR.] 


™ HE editor has requested me to send 
him a paper about an article which, 
during the last ten years, has rap- 

idly become extinct in practice—the in- 
expensive cottage. This has come about 
through an unprecedented advance in the 
price of all building material, and a corre- 
sponding reduction in the number of hours 
which constitute the mechanics’ working 
day. Ten years ago it was quite possible 
to build an artistic and, at the same time, 
inexpensive cottage, suitable to live in 
both winter and summer, of which op- 
portunity, however, our immediate pre- 
decessors seem rarely to have availed 
themselves, judging from the very great 
number of cottages already built and still 
quite modern that nobody cares to buy, 
however inviting the price. Somehow 
these cottages are never exactly what 





Mr. 
leading magazines on 


the discriminating party looking for 
an inexpensive cottage calls “ artis- 
tic,’ nor are they ever planned exactly 
to suit him, nor yet situated exactly as 
he could wish. So in order to meet his 
particular requirements, it has come to 
be that every man in search of a cottage 
for his own occupancy is naturally de- 
sirous of erecting one after his own heart. 
Moreover, there never was a sport in- 
vented more enjoyable than this seductive 
avocation, unless it was, indeed, those in- 
expensive cottages we used to plan and 
erect with blocks when we were children, 
where the proposition involved only in- 
teresting difficulties, and the serious ele- 
ments of strain and anxiety, very apt to 
mar the pleasure of building a cottage, 
were conspicuous by their absence. For 
in the actual problem, to-day, no archi- 

















Greylingham, 1886. 





(From Architect’s Photograph) 
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Princessgate 


tectural undertaking, neither cathedrals 
nor viaducts, nor even those omnipresent 
monuments to human greed, the “ sky- 
scrapers,” can begin to equal the inex- 
pensive cottage in the patience-trying 
minute of its economy. 

Even in the halcyon days when the 
framing timber for the cottage could be 
had for $11 per thousand feet, and the 
bricks for the chimneys at $6 per thou- 
sand; when clear white pine was the 
staple commodity of every lumber yard, 
and went without the saying in the 
humblest edifice; when the workmen 
managed to be on hand at half past seven 
in the morning, and did not stop working 
—except for dinner—until half past five, 
and no trusts controlled the price of glass 
for the windows—even then the average 
man who wanted to build a cottage was 
apt to expect a good deal more cottage 
than his money would pay for. Con- 
ceive the difficulties of the present day 
architects to please when the buying 
power of $1,000 in the building market 
has fallen from par to 60! 

In the matter of a man’s holiday—his 
vacation—he does not mind very much 
if he has eventually to multiply all the 
expenses he has set down beforehand by 
the figure 2. He likes to joke about it; 
but with the home he builds the all-per- 


) 


(Rear View) 


vading spirit of American commercialism 
urges that it is a pure matter of business ; 
the cottage should be a paying financial 
investment, and altho it unvaryingly 
works out that a cottage is scarcely as 
negotiable as a Government bond, one 
builds with an eye to the main chance of 
selling at a fair profit, subject only to the 
American’s proverbial migratory inclina- 
tions. 

Again, the plan of an up to date cottage 
outside of its architectural excellence is 
a veritable puzzle in economical geome- 
try, which, like all puzzles, the directicns 
say, must be worked out without the 
slightest forcing—or, in the case of the 
cottage—a single makeshift. 

Under such circumstances as these, is 
it not a wonder that cottages continue to 
be erected at all? Do not such circum- 
stances put a premium on any makeshifts, 
instead of cottages, that can be made to 
house the homeless? Well, this would be 
the situation, indeed, were it not for 
another element that has recently come to 
modify it—namely, modern cultivation 
The cultivated American of to-day is 
acted upon by certain moral forces, gain- 
ing additional momentum with every year 
of progress, which are beginning to curb 
the drastic doctrine of American com- 
mercialism, that has always been to make 
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Pirsson 


every sort of building erected a financial 
success, even to churches. Simultane- 
ously, at the beginning of a new century, 
occur to us two strange thoughts. Should 
we not raise the two words, “ church” 
and “home,” out of the sordid passion for 
making them pay in dollars and cents? 
And just here indeed is what makes a 
man more and more determined to rear 
his home a concrete embodiment of all 
the significance therein contained, in spite 
of the commercial argument. He finds he 
“cannot live by bread alone.” Esthetic 
and traditional considerations form a 
goodly portion of his daily needs. And 
if the inexpensive cottage a man contem- 
plates erecting is going to be the supreme 
effort of his life, and if it looks to be, and 
is, perfectly proper, nay, desirable, that it 
should be so, then why not charge a cer- 
tain percentage of the cost to the same 
kind of expense account he charges his 
children’s education—take some good 
architectural advice, and build the inex- 
pensive cottage right? Tho in the matter 
of a few more dollars and cents, he can- 
not consider his cottage inexpensive at 
all. The Americans would be the last 
people upon earth to advocate mean edu- 
cation; yet the every day object lesson 
that is going to have more influence upon 
their children’s lives than all the things 








Cottage, Wyoming, New Jersey 


they learn at school has been commonly 
made as meretricious as Yankee ingenuity 
can devise. It could not exceed in cost 
a certain ratio to its earning capacity— 
a purely meretricious theory applied to 
the Anglo-Saxon home ; the theory which 
we shall have to be rid of absolutely before 
we may hope to do much toward the im- 
provement of domestic architecture, not- 
withstanding the huge output of litera- 
ture upon the subject, which, I regret to 
say, is nearly all subsidized by the spirit 
of mammon ever seeking, it is true, to 
conciliate art. It may be an attractive 
chimera, I will admit, but, unfortunately, 
We may not serve two masters. 

In the nomenclature of commercial- 
ism, I am bound to say that none of the 
cottages herewith illustrated are inex- 
pensive cottages, comparatively, altho 
they may appear so, and were I so dis- 
posed, I] could easily argue, and you 
would really believe, for you would ear- 
nestly want to believe me. You would like 
to be told, I have no doubt, that the 
Mitchell cottage at East Orange, for in- 
stance, illustrated on page 2628, of which 
you may have become already enamored as 
a pretty cottage only can affect you, could 
be duplicated for the inconsiderable sum 
of $3,000. For, at this figure, it would 
pay handsomely upon the investment. I 
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should say about 10 per cent. gross, which 
was the old American rate for real estate 
during the boom times following the 
Civil War. (See Reign of Terror in a 
series of papers on American Renaissance 
in The Architects’ and Builders’ Maga- 
sine for June.) But I am going to ask 
afavor. Please dismiss from your mind, 
hypothetically at least, the theory that a 
man wants to make his house pay nu- 
merically as the principal or even a re- 
mote desideratum. Suppose, for the 
nonce, he correctly thinks that all the 
pedagogs in the land cannot overcome the 
influence of one piece of ugly architecture 
upon the mind of his offspring, with 
which it is in daily association, and that 
all the green trees in the country cannot 
make beautiful that which has bartered 
its birthright to commercialism. Sup- 
pose him to be conscious of how much en- 
vironment has to do with his own happi- 
ness. Ah! There a very different con- 
sideration confronts you, does it not? 
Resolved into a single question, or, to be 
strictly accurate, two single questions, the 
matter would stand thus: Multiplying 
what one thinks it should cost by 2, what 
would it cost, actually, at the present 
time, to biuld one’s self a properly de- 
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veloped, historical cottage, significant of 
the Anglo-Saxon home, but pre-eminent- 
ly of it in America; such a cottage, let us 
say, as the one in East Orange, archi- 
tectually; and, secondly, have I the 
means? 

I think there are evidences that com- 
mercialism in its more aggravated form 
is dying out among the better class of 
Americans, who are growing to be—well, 
ashamed of it, is the word—and you may 
not have to wait so very long, either, be- 
fore some fortuitous event in your own 
affairs will come to your aid in meeting 
a new and more enlightened philosophy. 
But without the means, you had much 
better wait a lifetime than go astray, in 
so important a matter as building a home. 

On page 2629 you will have no trouble 
in recognizing what commercialism 
thinks is good enough for you, and what 
you should be willing to accept in lieu of 
a cottage, the rent from which, should 
you ever want to rent, would not justify 
the cost; but if you ever had a mother, 
a father, brothers or sisters, if you ever 
had any home life that you like to revere 
and look back upon, if you respect the 
memory of your ancestors, if the history 
of the United States means anything to 

















Cottage at Maplewood, New Jersey (Rear View) 
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you, for the sake of goodness don’t be 
diverted from your higher duty to your- 
self and your descendants. I do not 
mean to say, upon the other hand, that 
the illustrations I have selected for this 
thesis represent cottages so expensive as 
to be prohibitory to people in moderate 
circumstances. They are not. But if 
any one tells you, to-day, that you can 
build a house suitable for all the year 
round occupancy, containing a living 
room, a dining room, a kitchen, an entry, 
about four bedrooms upstairs, all of a 
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quoted as a minimum. And it is not 
that the better class of cottage habitually 
costs more than does commercial ugli- 
ness and tawdriness. Commercialism, 
like all folks in their dotage, is often im- 
posed upon by its pets, when even its 
own designs and handiwork prove fail- 
ures in the rate per cent. theory. There 
is such a thing as teing too meretricious 
in architecture. The reader may recall 
several cases within his own knowledge 
where commercialism has come to grief 
in its own specialty of financial cupidity ; 








The Mitchell Cottage at East Orange, New Jersey 


decent size, adequate plumbing and heat- 
ing appliances, a suitable cellar and 
double floors, the whole properly designed 
and properly finished, for much less than 
$4,000, he either deceives you or is trying 
to deceive you. 

It is not necessary to build your ideal 
cottage entirely of stone, after the man- 
ner of Princessgate or Greylingham (see 
pages 2625 and 2624.) I submit two other 
cottages with which I do not imagine 
you will find a great deal of fault, con- 
structed differently, but both wooden 
construction, barring the foundations. 
Yet even the tiny Pirsson cottage (page 
2626) could not be reproduced at the pres- 
ent time for less than the figure I have 





and with these cases in view, it may be 
you can truthfully aver, all things con- 
sidered, that in the design carried out 
as it demanded to be, in spite of commer- 
cial axioms to thé contrary, you have 
achieved the inexpensive cottage. _ 
But the .plea I make herein is not to 
that end. It is a plea for the percentage 
of your capital you. should be willing to 
invest in art for art’s sake; for its in- 
fluences upon your own life, and the lives 
of those who are to come after_you. If 
you had $5,000 to invest in a painting, I 
am sure you would-not attend a promiscu- 
ous auction sale of the gaudy things one 
passes in one’s walks about town; no, in- 
deed, you would not. You would con- 
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sult only experts. You would be willing 
to pay a commission commensurate with 
the importance of the investment and 
the lifelong skill 
of the connoisseur. 
You would take 
every precaution, 
not that the pic- 
ture should be a 
great bargain, or 
that it could be 
sold again for 
much more than 
you paid for it, 
but that it should 





What Commercialism Thinks is Gcod- Enough 
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edged work of art by the highest au- 
thorities in America; so, at least, it 
would be accepted by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum if do- 
nated thereto by a 
codicil of your 
will. Now all this 
about a picture, 


mind you. What 
solicitude and con- 
scientious pains, 


entirely beyond 
the financial con- 
sideration, should 
you bestow upon 


be an acknowl- is See your home! 
Wyominc, N J. 
4 
France in the Orient 


BY CHARLES DENBY 


Formerty Unitep States Minister To CHINA 


LL the world loves a Frenchman. 
His gayety, his imsouciance, his 
comradeship are catching. He is 

the best companion in the world, the 
prince of good fellows, gallant, brave 
and polite. The “overseas” people, 
whether on this continent, or in Africa 
or Asia, have always loved him. But 
his good qualities themselves work 
against him in colonizing. He is not 
serious enough. He is not domestic 
enough. He has too many functionaries. 
Henry Norman, in his book on the East, 
tells us that in Tonquin the population 
is 1,800,000 souls. The French popula- 
tion is 1,600 inhabitants, of ‘whom 1,200 
are functionaries. He tells us, also, that 
in 1887 the salaries of the functionaries 
amounted to £360,000, and the amount 
expended on public works was £16,000. 
Evidently this is bad financiering. 

The French possessions in the Far East 
comprise Annam, Tonquin, Cambodia 
and Cochin-China. The three former are 
under French protection; the last is a 
French colony. Annam is bounded on 
the east by the Gulf of Tonquin and the 
China Sea, on the west by Siam, Cam- 
bodia and the Shan States, on the north 
by the Chinese provinces cf Yunnan and 
Kwangsi, and on the south by Cochin- 
China. Hue, the capital of Annam, is 





situated on a small river named Truong 
Tien, and called by the Fiench the Hue 
River. 

Tonquin was anciently an independent 
kingdom, but in 1802 it became a prov- 
ince of Annam, and by the treaty of Hue, 
dated June 6, 1884, it was placed by the 
Annamite Government under a French 
protectorate. Hanoi is the capital. 

Cochin-China is a French colony. The 
Province of Giadinh, of which Saigon is 
the chief port, was conquered by the 
Franco-Spanish fleet the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1859. Lower Cochin-China was oc- 
cupied in 1862. 

Cambodia is a monarchy under French 
protection. A treaty was signed in June, 
1884, by which the country was handed 
over to French protection. The capital 
of Cambodia is the city of Phnom-Penh, 
which is situated on the Mekong. 

It will always be a question whether 
France derives any real benefit from its 
eastern possessions. In the Chamber of 
Deputies this question is discussed with 
a great deal of animation whenever the 
budget is presented, because there are 
always embodied in it appropriations of 
many millions of francs to meet the ex- 
penses of these possessions. They have 
never paid their way, and it is safe to 
say they never will. 
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In none of the countries above men- 
tioned can the white man labor in the 
field, and the white population is con- 
fined to functionaries and the few mer- 
chants who supply them with luxuries. 

France pays $30,000 pet annum to an 
operatic company which sings at Saigon 
during the winter months and returns 
home in the spring. The writer made a 
trip once with this troupe irom Saigon to 
Marseilles, and the ship’s company had 
opera and vaudeville every night. 

It is generally conceded that as a 
colonizer France falls behind England, 
Russia and Germany. No doubt Russia 
has conceived the proper idea of coloniza- 
tion. Her course is toward the rising 
sun, but she avoids the tropics and keeps 
within the white man’s country. While 
the rest of the world is looking to Africa, 
she seeks Northern Asia for exploitation, 
and her method is to fill the country up 
with agriculturists. She has seized Man- 
churia, with its splendid climate, its mines 
and forests, and she leaves the tropics 
to the “ get rich quick” people. Of all 
the nations she knows best how to rule 
captured countries. She is_ terribly 
severe when an insurrection occurs, and 
slaughters thousands, atid when the 
trouble is over her officials are kind, 
gentle and insinuating. She rarely has 
more than one trouble with the races 
that she has overrun. 

German colonization is not thorough. 
Political allegiance goes with it. Red 
tape prevails in the colonies as it does at 
home, and the interests of the old coun- 
try are held to be supreme. 

There are several reasons why the 
jovial, genial Frenchman fails as a 
colonizer. He does not take a wife, or 
family, with him to the colonies. In 
Canada he was simply a coureur de bots. 
In Cochin-China he takes a housekeeper, 
who has charge of his household and 
who remains with him «ntil he leaves 
the country. 

He loves France, and will stay at home 
until driven abroad by want. Estates are 
equally divided among the children of a 
family in France, so that there is always 
something coming to every member. He 
never goes abroad intending to remain, 
but always looks ‘forward to returning to 
France when he has laid sp some money. 

There is no superabundant population 
in France as there is in Russia, Eng- 
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land and Germany. Statistics show that 
the population is decreasing. Financially, 
too, France is falling off. Her tariff 
policies in the Far East are bad, but even 
with their aid she barely holds her own 
in trade and commerce with England. 
While individual Englishmen do not 
assimilate with the people whom they 
dominate, still in her national conduct 
England sets the world an example of 
fairness and open, honest competition. 
In the Far East her ports are open to 
all the world. Her flag means civil and 
religious freedom. With her material 
business go the English church, the club, 
and the schoolhouse. Hongkong is the 
commercial center of the Far East. It is 
the entre-pot of the trade of the East to 
which all maritime lines go, which re- 
ceives goods destined to China from the 
West, and to Europe and America from 
China. It is a free port, and keeps no 
statistics of trade whatever. France has 
no city of the kind to rival it, and never 
will have. Her trade with China is in- 
significant. Her maritime lines, which are 
very excellent, are subsidized by the state. 
She has no people to colonize with, and 
no trade by which to support them. 
Take it all in all, her alliance with Rus- 
sia hampers her. She must follow the 
lead of the Autocrat wherever it points. 
She indulges in an incurable jealousy of 
England. In China the keynote of her 
action has been to annoy England. An- 
tagonism to her is currying Russian 
favor. France mixes up politics in all 
industrial movements, and it matters 
little where a railroad runs so it taps 
English trade. If, as France seems to 
believe to-day, colonization of other 
lands is to restore prosperity to her, she 
must learn the lessons taught by her 
English rival. When her young men go 
abroad they must take wives with them, 
and build up homes. She must cease to 
strangle trade. She must open her ports 
to the commerce of the world on equal 
terms. It is quite certain that as long as 
colonies mean only increase of home tax- 
ation, the holding of them cannot be con- 
sidered as permanent. The test, at last, 
will be, Does the colonial policy pay? and 
when that is decided in the negative the 
rule of France over Indo-China will 
cease, and England will step in again ta 
teach her how to build up empires. 
Evansvite, Ind, 
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How Chopin Wrote His ‘Funeral 
March”’ 





BY FELIX ZIEM 


[On the heights of Montmartre, Paris, not far from the recently constructed Church 
of the Sacre Coeur, and now almost blocked in on all sides by building, there stands a 
curious oid ruin, untouched by any other hand than that of Time, whose rust is slowly 
spreading thicker and thicker over its walls. It is here that Félix Ziem, the great 
impressionist artist, whose talent Theophile Gautier in a few of his exquisite pages has 
so well characterized, still paints his famous Venetian. scenes, though in his eighty- 
second year. For fifty years he has sheltered his household gods in this same home: 
and here, when in Paris, he has always lived alone—having never married—surrounded 
by his own creations and the treasures he has amassed during his long artistic career, 
these latter, a vast medley of curiosities of all kinds, collected or acquired in almost 


every part of the world.—EDITOoR. ] 





S a young man I trav- 
eled a great deal. It 
was on one of my 

art-pilgrimages, and after 
I had been staying for 
some time at the Russian 
court, that I met Chopin 
first, in a place much nearer 
to his own country than to 
Paris. The common friend 
who introduced us to each 
other was the Count Xavier 
de Maistre. Afterward, 
Chopin and I became inti- 








Bréda, No. 31. As I used 
it for the threefold purpose 
of painting, eating and 
sleeping in, I had divided 
it into three compartments 
by means of tapestry hang- 
ings descending from roof 
to floor. The middle com- 
partment was more prop- 
erly my studio. In it were 
all my artist paraphernalia, 
including a human skele- 
ton, which I used for drap- 
ing in various attitudes. 
Of the furniture there were 








mate, enough so for him 


to take an interest in my FELIX 


painting and for me to be- 
come enthusiastic about his music. 
Even at that date—I was only about 
twenty-five and he twenty-seven—I 
quite recognized his genius. I can 
see him now—not at all like the por- 
traits shown me, but still a fine looking 
man—often silent, reserved and melan- 
choly when we were merry and talkative ; 
his was a nature apart, very different 
from other celebrated musicians I knew, 
—Liszt, Rossini, Paganini, the last of 
whom taught me what little I was ever 
able to play on the violin. Yes, Chopin 
was a great master of music. I am no 
critic. But I know what good music is. 
It was not in my present studio that 
his wonderful “ Funeral March” was 
composed. I was then (about 1840, I 
think it was) established in another, a 
more Bohemian work-shop, if possible, 
than this one, situated in the Rue de 





ZIEM. two articles that helped to 

constitute the scene I am 
about to relate—the one a large divan, 
standing against the tapestry of my 
sleeping compartment, the other a 
piano, which I had bought cheap from 
a second-hand dealer and from which I 
had sawn out the panels in order to paint 
pictures on them. One of these is still 
in the possession of a friend of mine, 
Marcotte. 

It happened that on the day which has 
since become historic I had invited a 
friend or two to dine with me. After 
the meal some other friends had joined 
us in the studio. I may mention Chevan- 
dier de Valdréme, Ludre, de Polignac, 
the musician; Chopin, and Ricard, who 
had painted my portrait. We were a gay 
party and prolonged our “ causerie” into 
the small hours of the morning. It 
must have been about two o’clock, I 
think, when, being for a moment alone 
2631 
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with Ricard in the 
middle compart- 
ment—the others 
were in the sleep- 
ing room -beyond 
the divan—lI 
seized the skele- 
ton on the sugges- 
tion of some mad 
fancy passing 
through my head, 
and, shrouding it 
in the piano cover, 
which Ricard 
obligingly 
whipped off for 
me, I raised the 
tapestry and made 
it jig before our 
friends on the fur- 
ther side. 

At first they saw 
only the comic of 
the situation. 








sible. There were 
repeated Oh! ohs! 
one, at last, more 
energetic than the 
rest, proceeding 
from Chopin. We 
looked at him. 
Moved by a sud- 
den_ inspiration, 
he advanced to- 
ward de Polignac, 
seized the skele- 
ton in his turn, 
and displacing the 
performer, him- 
self sat down on 
the stool. The 
first chords that 
he struck . were 
with the skeleton 
on his knees; but, 
warming to his 
theme, he let it 
clatter to the 











Their previous 
merriment grew 
louder and 
reached its maximum when de Polig- 
nac stalked forward, took the skeleton 
from me, insinuated himself beneath 
the shroud, and, sitting down at the 
piano, made the bony fingers of the 
puppet play. It was a weird spectacle. All 
of us were fascinated by the grim humor 
of this skeleton man performing on 
what, with some truth, might be called 
a skeleton instrument, its naked hammers 
looking like so many teeth moving with- 
in a skull. We began to affect or to feel 
a sort of fright, for which rhythmic taps 
on the divan, secretly administered by 
one of the company, were partly respon- 


ground. A deep 


CHOPIN silence fell on us. 


It was the “ Fu- 
neral March ” he was playing. There 
is no need for me to enlarge on the 
applause that greeted Chopin at its 
conclusion. We knew and he knew 
that he had composed a masterpiece. Be- 
fore going to bed he spent four hours in 
putting onto paper his new creation. It 
is possible he may have added to his im- 
provisation some chords, some few bars 
even that rendered it more complete. But 
he changed none of its essential features. 
The music we heard on that memorable 
night was substantially what is contained 
in the written notes of to-day. 


Paris, FRANCE, 
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Ireland Under English Rule 


WE are of the opinion that Dr. Emmet 
has produced the best and most compre- 
hensive statement of the Irish question 
that has been issued by the American 
press.* He is a grandnephew of Robert 
Emmet, the gifted young Irish revolu- 
tionary who was executed in Dublin in 
1803, and he might naturally be expected 
to write strongly and with considerable 
bias when defending a cause for which 
several members of his family have suf- 
fered; yet we must acknowledge that he 
has been far more moderate and judicial 
in tone than other writers on this side 
of the Atlantic who have pleaded in be- 
half of Ireland. Heretofore books, 
pamphlets and editorial articles in vio- 
lent denunciation of England’s course 
toward Ireland have been issued from 
sources avowedly partisan, and for that 
reason have been heavily discounted. Dr. 
Emmet wished to anticipate that objec- 
tion, so he brought out these volumes 
under the imprimatur of an old and well 
known publishing house, and has stated 
the case for Ireland with ability and a 
conscientious desire to be as just to Eng- 
land as the facts would allow. 

It will soon be evident to the reader 
that the author found little reason to 
credit the British Government with just 
intentions; and he brings forward dam- 
aging evidence in support of his position. 
With a large part of his arraignment of 
the British Government the historian 
Lecky, who certainly will not be sus- 
pected of a Nationalist bias, agrees; and 
with other parts, relating to the last 
twenty years of Irish history, authorities 
no less eminent than Gladstone, John 
Morley, Premier Balfour and Sir George 
Trevelyan are in substantial accord. 

There is a certain looseness of phrase 
which sometimes mars Dr. Emmet’s style 
and suggests that he may not be a safe 
guide when he leaves general denuncia- 
tion and deals with particular charges. 
When he does so, however, he usually 

* IRELAND UNDER ENGLISH RULE. 
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A Plea for 
By Thomas Addis Emmet. In two 
ew York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 





becomes more careful. 


For example, to 
say that England never hesitated to vio- 
late a pledge when dealing with a weaker 
Power is untrue; but we are bound to 
say that, in the case of Ireland, the vio- 
lation of pledges made by official Eng- 
land has been so frequent that it might 


well seem to be a habit. The author of 
these volumes adduces plenty of evidence 
to support that view. The British Gov- 
ernment has been almost faithless to Ire- 
land, and if during the last twenty-five 
years of the nineteenth century there 
have been various attempts at reparation, 
those attempts have been due almost as 
much to political calculation as _ to 
benevolence. The land bill, of course, 
stands on a different footing. It is the 
summation and merger of all preceding 
efforts, and aims to remove by one com- 
prehensive measure the agrarian dis- 
affection which has troubled Ireland for 
more than seven centuries. Such legisla- 
tion in effect concedes that England’s 
course with regard to Irish land has been 
wrong; but does it not also encourage a 
further concession of home rule in local 
affairs? Dr. Emmet maintains that it 
does, and we agree with him that the con- 
cession must eventually be granted. 


Ss 
Two Romances from the West- 
ern Desert 


TuHoseE who read “ The Beleaguered 
Forest ” know that Mrs. Peattie can de- 
scribe The Edge of Things,* or the lone- 
some wherever she finds it. And in this 
book she has not failed to interpret the 
desert scenery, the monotony and mad- 
ness of life on a remote Colorado sheep 
ranch. But this is the extent of her lit- 
erary genius. She writes of men as if 
each one of them had a female heart for 
suffering in his flat man bosom. And the 
effect is often absurdly frivolous when 
she intends it to be quite the opposite. 
This comes from what may be termed the 





*THE EDGE oF THINGS, By Elia W. Peattie. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
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coquettish imagination. Such a writer 
has feminine limitations in literature, and 
she should confine her art to the inter- 
preting of lovely women in the wilds of 
nature. The two harmonize very well, as 
she proved in her earlier novel. 

This, however, is not her only limita- 
tion as a literary artist. Apparently she 
has about the same idea of constructing 
a romance that an elderly lady has of 
piecing together a crazy quilt. The story 
opens with a very gawky chapter about 
two college boys who swear like girls, and 
it is written in a style strikingly different 
from the remainder of the book. Be- 
sides, there is another chapter in the very 
midst of the tale so irrelevant that it has 
no bearing whatever upon the progress 
of events. 

But whoever reads The Edge of 
Things should also read Geraldine Bon- 
ner’s new story, To-morrow’s Tangle,* 
by way of making an interesting com- 
parison between the two. Both deal with 
the same desert scenery, but Miss Bonner 
shows power where the other shows 
merely a nervous sensibility to outward 
impressions. She can not only sum up 
the desert thus: 

“The silence of waste places were upon it. 
It was gaunt and sterile, clad with a drab 
growth of sage, flat as a table, with the white 
scurf of the alkali breaking through its 
parched skin. It was the earth lean, sapless 
and marked with disease. A chain of purple 
hills looked down on its dead level, over which 
a wagon road passed like a scar across a hag- 
gard face,” 


but she can match it with a human trag- 
edy as simple and as horrible in its sig- 
nificance, and this proves her greater 
genius. 

One other feature of this remarkable 
novel should not be overlooked. The flaw 
in Harry Leon Wilson’s recent story of 
Mormon life, “ Lions of the Lord,” was 
that he failed to indicate the effect of the 
Mormon faith upon the female victims of 
it; but in the initial chapters of this book 
we have the destruction of feminine vir- 
tue and honor, the outrage to their sacred 
consciousness, dramatized in a way no 
one is likely to forget who reads it. The 
remainder of the story is exceedingly in- 
teresting. : 

“ Mariposa,” the heroine, belongs to 





* To-MORROW’S TANGLE. By Geraldine Bonner. 
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that class of large, beautiful, good 
women, without much capacity for self- 
protection, who have sometimes suffered 
so helplessly in Thomas Hardy’s novels. 
In our own country they are types pecu- 
liar to the West. At least, they are found 
in the fiction of no other section. We 
have more than enough of heroines with 
“ length of legs divine,” to be sure ; but in 
most of these a neurotic condition inter- 
feres with the perfection of the type. 
Now the beautiful Amazon woman of the 
West, like “ Hilda Tree” in “ The Octo- 
pus,’ and Mariposa in this story, has 
no nerves. She is even a little dull. The 
elements that attract in her are simplicity, 
goodness and health. Such women are 
generally the victims of peculiarly dia- 
bolical circumstances, and they do not 
weather through with the dash and 
shrewdness of the average virtuous little 
black-eyed vixen whom we are accus- 
tomed to meet hand to hand with fate in 
novels ; but after their own silent, superb 
manner they survive. Even so Mariposa 
wins through with that sane unconscious- 
ness of a large nature that keeps no 
register of life’s sorrows, but grows and 
whitens into greater beauty upon the soil 
of tribulations. The title of the story is 
infelicitous and much too small for it, but 
it is written and conceived in a manner 
that deserves to attract attention. 
& 


Old Quebec 


Ir the spirit of old romance may be 
said to linger anywhere in the New 
World, it is certainly in Quebec, around 
which the memories of saint and warrior 
gather as nowhere else in America. The 
subject is an admirable one for the his- 
torian—especially an historian trained in 
the romantic school of fiction—and for 
artist alike, as the present volume* makes 
evident. It begins with the coming of 
Cartier in 1535, when only the Algonquin 
eyrie, called Stadaconé, crowned the 
precipice above the river. Cartier, how- 
ever, sailed up St. Lawrence to Hoche- 
laga and left the actual founding of Que- 
bec to Champlain, who started the log 
buildings of “ L’Habitation,” in 1608, on 
the narrow wooded strand beneath the 
perch of Stadaconé, which by this time 








*OLD QuEREC. By Gilbert Parker and Olaude 
G. Bryan, Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.75 net. 














had been devastated by the terrible Iro- 
quois. 

From that date to the famous battle on 
the Hights of Abraham, when Wolfe and 
Montcalm both fell, there is a succession 
of interesting events and personalities. 
These are the coureurs de bois, who made 
Quebec their headquarters—often the 
descendants of the old French nobility, 
who took to this wild, law- 
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enlightened by humor.or the real truth 
of things. There is a theological erect- 
ness about the hero or heroine which 
renders them more or less forbidding. 
Apparently the author creates them ac- 
cording to certain creeds and doctrines,— 
all of which does credit to his good in- 
tentions, but proves him a sorry artist. 
Human nature in its Sunday blacks may 





less forest life as a compro- 
mise between the necessity 
of earning bread and their 
aristocratic contempt of 
work. There are the Jesuit 
missionaries, Brébeuf, Lale- 
ment, Garnier, Jogues and 
others, whose religious en- 
thusiasm, joined with their 
far outreaching imagination, 
cannot be left out of count 
when the forces are reckoned 
up that made the literature 
and civilization under Le 
grand Monarque. ‘There are 
the great warriors, such as 
the indomitable Frontenac— 
indomitable except to his 
wife, whose tongue drove 
him over the waters, if we 
may believe Saint Simon; 
altho another report ex- 
plains his departure by a 
ditty which became _ too 
popular in the Louvre: 
“ Je suis ravi que le roi, notre sire, 

Aime la Montespan; 

Moi, Frontenac, je me creve de 

‘rire, 














Sachant ce qui lui pend ”— 


and the rest, which is better 
unquoted. There are the 

famous Ursuline nuns 

brought over by Madame de la Peltrie, 
and many other persons and events which 
may be read about for the most part in 
Parkman, but are here brought together 
in a single volume. 

This old French life, transported to 
the wilderness of the New World, is in- 
deed one of the most striking episodes of 
history and makes good reading. 

Js 


Place and Power. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler. New York :? D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


As a rule the religious novel is written 
by a person who has the pious mind, un- 


\ 


MAJOR GENERAL JAMES WOLFE 


(From a scarce contemporary print) 


not be posing, but it certainly is strain- 
ing, and does not deserve more than one 
chapter out of every seven in the story. 
But if Miss Fowler has the ecclesiastic 
imagination, she also has the saving 
grace of humor. Probably the wittiest 
lady in this year’s fiction is Ellen St. Just, 
one of the incidental characters in this 
novel. And the more important actors 
in the drama are admirably drawn, as 
full of frailties and virtues as average 
men and women. This is beyond ques- 
tion the author’s best novel so far and 
merits attention, 
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Warwick Castle and Its Earls from Saxon 
Times to the Present Day. By the 
Countess of Warwick. With 2 photo- 
gravure plates and 172 illustrations. Two 
vols. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$8.00 net. 

The Countess of Warwick, whose 
picture is here reproduced, has com- 
piled an interesting and in some re- 
spects valuable history of Warwick 
Castle and its masters. 
The narrative begins 
with Ethelfleda, daugh- 
ter of Alfred the Great, 
who married Ethelred, 
Earl of Mercia, and in 
the year 914 threw up 
the Warwick mounds; it 
passes through the 
tenure of the successive 
families of Newburgh 
(the first Norman earls), 
Beauchamp, Plantag- 
enet, Neville, Dudley, 
Rich and Greville (the 
owners of the title to- 
day), and concludes 
with the death of the 
present earl’s father in 
1893. The history of 
this long line of earls is 
thus summed up by the 
author: 


“We meet them in our for- 
eign wars: at Crecy, and 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, and 
in Queen Elizabeth’s expedi- 
tion to Havre. They have 
been even more conspicuous 
in our civil wars: the wars 
of Stephen and of Edward 
II; the wars of the Roses, 
the rising of Lady Jane 
Grey, and the war of the Parliament against 
Charles I. They have been the hosts of kings, 
and also their executioners. They have dic- 
tated the policy of their country, and they have 
perished miserably on the scaffold. They have 
been generals in our armies and admirals in 
our navies; and they have distinguished them- 
selves in other fields of fame. There was once 
an Earl of Warwick who was a pirate; there 
was once a pretender to the earldom who dis- 
tinguished himself by inventing a valuable pat- 
ent medicine. This history, therefore, will not 
lack variety.” 


Nor does it lack interesting literary 
associations. The Lady Godiva and 
Peeping Tom are famous in song; 





Shakespeare himself was descended 
from Thurkill, the traitor Saxon earl 
who failed Harold at the Battle of Has- 
tings; and to mention the Rich family 
is to call up recollections of Philip Sid- 
ney and other great names that belong 
to letters. Altogether no small part 
of the history of England revolves 
about this famous castle. 


FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK 


The Life of Father Dolling. -By Charles E. 
Osborne. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., $5.00. 


Father Dolling was one of the great 
religious figures of the Church of Eng- 
land in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and the story of his life only 
wanted to be fairly well told to be fraught 
with inspiration as well as interest. His 
present biographer has been eminently 
successful in presenting a portrait of him 
both truthful in the general impression 
and accurate in details. Mr. Osborne was, 
indeed, intimately associated with Father 
Dolling for over twenty years, and thus 
writes with a first hand knowledge of 
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his subject. Father Dolling had a singu- 
larly many-sided personality, and every 
side of it appears to have been equally 
magnetic. An Irish patriot, an English 
radical, a Christian socialist, somewhat 
of a Bohemian in the best sense of the 
word, he gained an influence over the 
most debased elements in the great Eng- 
lish cities not paralleled even by that of 
the Salvationists. Mr. Osborne’s account 
of his life in his native land is so attract- 
ive that we should have liked it a little 
fuller. Appointed land agent of several 
estates at a period of great agrarian ex- 
citement, when having a shot at a too per- 
tinacious agent was regarded as an in- 
evitable incident in the play, he went to 
farmers’ meetings unarmed, and even 
sometimes persuaded the farmers to pay 
their rents: 


“He had been appointed to collect rents at 
a certain place in Westmeath. The police 
warned him not to go, but he did. When he 
arrived he met the tenants in a barn. As soon 
as he began to speak they made such a noise 
that he could not be heard, so he quietly took 
out his pipe, lit it, and began to smoke, saying 
he advised them to do the same till they were 
more calm. After a little, when they were 
more inclined to listen, he spoke to them in 
his manly, straightforward way, and they ail, 
to a man, came forward and paid their rents.” 


It was this quality that made him irre- 
sistible when chumming with thieves at 
Landport, or smoking a cutty pipe with 
soldiers at Portsmouth, or fighting the 
liquor sellers everywhere. 


J 


Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec. 
A Critical Study. By Justin H. Smith. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.00 
net. 


Professor Smith has minutely searched 
all the available records of Arnold’s in- 
vasion and has traversed much of the 
route. A contest with Nature which 
proved so close and pitiless, the issue of 
which hung so long in doubt and de- 
pended on so many and often such ap- 
parently petty circumstances, can be cor- 
rectly understood, he maintains, only by 
knowing its particulars thoroughly. To 
this leading principle of his inquiry he 
has clung tenaciously, and his work is a 
marvel of minute investigation and nar- 
ration. It is interesting to note on how 
many particulars he disagrees with Mr. 
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Codman, whose work on the same sub- 
ject appeared last year. Some of these 
corrections are doubtless debatable, tho 
most are valid; but relating, as they gen- 
erally do, to minutiz, they do not greatly 
affect the character of the earlier work. 
Professor Smith’s account gives a some- 
what less tragic picture of the privations 
and sufferings in the wilderness than we 
have grown accustomed to. It depicts 
graphically the hunger, the sickness, the 
almost incredible hardships which the 
army endured; but it gives good ground 
for believing that the sum of ills suffered 
has been considerably exaggerated, as- 
also the number of lives lost up to the 
time of reaching the first settlement on 
the Chaudiére. What that number was 
the author refuses to guess, satisfying 
himself with an inconclusive comment on 
the chronicler Morison’s statement that 
it was “ 70 or 80.” 


The Book of the Rose. By Chas. G. D. 
Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 
$1.00 net. 


If the reader is supposed to take the 
initial poem of the volume as a sort of 
matrix for the collection, he will notice 
from the beginning an incongruity, as it 
were, of motive running through the 
whole conception. This opening poem, 
as far as we can make out, is a dialog 
of passion in blank verse, interrupted by 
a lyric or two in similar vein, held on the 
deck of an ocean-going steamer to the 
accompaniment of the engine. Now that 
so much of life goes on to the clank of 
machinery, the situation may seem natu- 
ral enough; but the blank verse and the 
passion are another matter, and this lit- 
tle initial jolt between business and pleas- 
ure seems to have worked itself in one 
way or another into the subsequent im- 
agery and rhythm. We may be easily risi- 
ble; but to us the following stanza seems 
in its movement to be tripping dangerous- 
ly near the edge of the absurd: 

“O little rose, O dark rose, 
With smouldering petals curled, 

I am the wind that comes for you 
From the other side of the world.” 


Of course, this is not fair to Mr. Roberts. 
We do not pretend that it is. Our serious 
opinion of his poetry we took pains to 
express at some length about a year ago, 
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and we must say frankly that the verse 
of which this volume is composed is too 
little like that upon which our opinion 
was formed—its art is so very business- 
like and machine-turned, we feel almost 
justified in saying—that it has little effect 
upon that opinion one way or the other. 
And yet we ought not to put the book 
away without commemorating such oc- 
casional lines as these: 


“O voice, 
Whose sound is as the falling of the rain 
On harp-strings strung in casements by the 
sea.” 
& 


The Promotion of the Admiral and Other 
Sea Comedies. By Morley Roberts. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co, $1.50. 

The story which gives a title to the 
collection is the only one of merit, and 
as it recounts the “ shanghaiing” of a 
British Admiral into a “ hell-afloat”’ 
Yankee merchantman, and the revenge 
he took in consequence thereof, it is 
original and, in fact, somewhat Homeric. 
3ut it is wildly improbable, and the 
writer’s seamanship is unique—especially 
when he leaves a ship with her topsail 
yards braced in and clewed down for 
reefing, in the teeth of a howling gale, 
while the captain and mate fisticuff for 
supremacy; and then causes the victor 
to send the crew (which has laid down 
from aloft to witness the fray) up again 
to go through some strange proceeding, 
not known to the sailor’s art, which he 
describes as “ making fast”’ the topsails. 


s&s 
The Bondage of Ballinger. By Roswell 
Field. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., $1.25. 


Mr. Field has here drawn a sym- 
pathetic picture of the bibliophile. The 
book collector that flits through the 
pages of this charming little volume 
loved his first editions, his Elzevirs, his 
Kelmscott and Vale Press publications, 
his presentation copies, his autographs 
and pictures and other rare bookish 
treasures, with a kindling enthusiasm. 
To those who do not know the joys of 
collecting the story may have the flavor 
of caviare, but the book lover must 
revel in this faithful portrait of his 
brother in bondage. Dear old Ballin- 
ger! He was truly in bondage, but 
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how sweet it was to him. No one can 
fully know the joy that lurks in col- 
lecting rare books until he has sacri- 
ficed his dinner to buy them. Book 


hunting is provocative of some of the 
keenest pleasures in the world, even if 
the true collector is usually improvi- 
dent as typified in so large a sense by 





ROSWELL FIELD 


Ballinger. Mr. Field has succeeded in 
giving a romantic touch to his book in 
the person of Helen, the millionaire’s 
daughter, who becomes a bibliophile 
herself under the gentle teachings of 
Ballinger. The reader rejoices when 
in his declining years the aged collector 
is given a post in the section devoted 
to Americana, first editions and freak 
books in the Shapleigh Library. 
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The Yellow Crayon. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.50. 

Another novel by the author of “ The 
Traitors,” and written in much the samc 
style. The Yellow Crayon is the name 
of a secret order supposed to exist among 
the aristocracy of Europe for the pur- 
pose of protection against socialists and 
anarchists. Thus the plot of the tale is 
involved in mysteries and_ villainies, 
which the author multiplies to the point 
of becoming tedious ; but, on the whole, it 
is an entertaining book, and will doubt- 
less be a popular one. 


& 


Texas. A Contest of Civilizations. By Geo. 
P. Garrison. (“ American Commonwealth ” 
Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.10 net. 

Mr. Garrison has written in a very 
readable style what he informs us is a 
“study based on” the history of Texas. 
He has neglected many tedious details 
and has dwelt upon the salient features 
of the experience of the people. Tho, 
according to the plan of the series, he has 
given no footnotes or bibliography, yet 
he has written, he assures us, “ under a 
keen sense of responsibility for every 
statement.” Those who know Mr. Gar- 
rison will not doubt this assertion. After 
a brief general treatment of European 
expansion in America, the author takes 
up the first main division of his subject, 
the history of Texas to the time that it 
became part of the Mexican empire. He 
describes with clearness and force the 
struggle between France and Spain for 
ownership, the failure of Spanish meth- 
ods of colonization, and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican invasions. The next main division 
deals with Texas to the time of gaining 
independence of Mexico. The inevitable 
colonization from the United States goes 
on, increased by Austin’s colony and the 
“crowd of Empresarios.” Mexican mis- 
rule and the resultant insubordination of 
the colony ends in the struggle for the 
Constitution of 1824. Santa Anna makes 
his attempt to destroy the Constitution 
and re-establish the empire, and the Tex- 
ans’ war of independence results in their 
victory at San Jacinto. Thus far, ex- 
cept that the slavery issue is slighted, we 
have the best short treatment that has 
been written. The rest of the book 
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seems to have been written under the 
fear of hurting Southern feelings on the 
slavery question, and the matters treated 
are too local in interest and significance 
to include the most striking and dramatic 
matter in Texas history. Emphasis is 
laid upon the conflict between two types 
of civilization, and the slavery issue is 
slighted as “a small element in the strug- 
gle.” The contact with the United States 
is almost ignored, and very little is made 
of the great fact of annexation. 


a 


Marion Harland’s Complete Cook Book. 
By Marion Harland. Illustrated. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., $2.00. 

THOosE who learned to appreciate 

Marion Harland’s first cook book, “ Com- 

mon Sense in the Household,” published 

thirty-one years ago, will give her Com- 
plete Cook Book the welcome it deserves. 

Experienced housekeepers will find in it 

much material that is new to them, and 

hundreds of recipes of new and delicious 
dishes; while to young housekeepers it 
will prove a veritable friend in need. 

The book is intended for the familv of 

average means, not for the millionaire or 

the chef. The arrangement of the book 
is excellent. All the breakfast dishes 
are in one group, the lunch and dinner 
dishes each in a separate group. After 
each division or subdivision there is a 
familiar talk on the subject just treated 
which is very helpful. There are, more- 
over, suggestions for formal breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners, and for afternoon 
teas. The only adverse criticism we 
would make is that the ingredients are 
not written out at the beginning of each 
recipe; as a result it is necessary to read 
the recipe through instead of being able 
to see at a glance what it contains. The 

book is well printed and attractively il- 

lustrated, and has a complete index at tlie 

back. 
& 


Mors et Victoria. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.20. 

Another closet-drama in blank verse, 
and very frankly closet-drama, we should 
suppose, from the changes and variety 
of the scenes and the elaborate auxiliary 
description of the scenery, or the pictures 
(tableaux), as the writer likes to call 
them. The play is laid in the time of 















Henry of Navarre and the persecution of 
the Huguenots, but is really another pri- 
vate love-letter with a historic. postmark. 
It is not, however, without its apparent 
felicities of language and situation—the 
scene, for instance, in which Marguerite 
decides to die with her lover is not with- 
out dramatic exhilaration. 


a 
Literary Notes 


“TtiustraTions for Sermons,” by Clar- 
ence Edgar Rice, contains a selection of anec- 
dotes, many of which are suitable for gen- 
eral use as well as for enlivening sermons. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1 net.) 


....Lhree new volumes of the Thackeray 
edited by Walter Jerrold contain “ Catherine, 
&c.,” “ Sketches and Travels in London,” and 
“Christmas Books.” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1 each.) 


-...lhe new edition of “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” to be issued by the Oxford University 
Press, will contain illustrations from drawings 
made by George Cruikshank and never before 
published. 


...-Another of the humorous calendars of 
Paul Elder & Co. is “ Widows: Grave and 
Otherwise; Purloined by an Ex-Widow and 
Pictured by a Victim.” This quaint little vol- 
ume contains a quotation for each day of the 
year, proving, as Dickens says: “ Widders are 
’ceptions to ev’ry rule.” (Price, $1.00 net.) 

.-The Robert Clarke Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, announce an elaborate Archzolgical 
Encyclopedia, “The Stone Age,” which will 
cover the arts of the American aborigines in 
pre-Columbian times. It is to be written by 
Warren K. Moorehead, Curator of the Depart- 
ment of American Archzology, Phillips Acad- 
edy, Andover, who solicits communications 
from those who have special knowledge on the 
subject to impart. 


....-A most elaborate genealogical work is 
that of the “ Five Colonial Families: Treman, 
Tremaine, Truman, Mack, Dey, Board, Ayres,” 
by Ebenezer Mack Treman and Murray Ed- 
ward Poole. The work is in two large vol- 
umes, illustrated, and comprises a really enor- 
mous amount of Colonial family and general 
history. The work is for sale, at the cost of 
production, $20.00, by Murray E. Poole, of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


....We have already called attention to sev- 
eral volumes (“The Tour of Dr. Syntax,” 
“John Mytton,” etc.) of one of the most unique 
and attractive series published for some time. 
Four new volumes, like the earlier issues bound 
in red linen and illustrated with reproductions 
of the old colored plates, by Thomas Rowland- 
son, Henry Alken and John Leech, are now be- 
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fore us: “The Vicar of Wakefield;” “The 
Dance of Life,” a Poem by the author of “ Doc- 
tor Syntax;” “ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities,” 
by R. S. Surtees; and “ Handley Cross,” by the 
author of “Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” In 
particular, we commend the last two mentioned 
books to those not already familiar with the 
wit and humor of Old Jorrocks and his sporting 
friends. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50 each.) 
a 


Pebbles 


Canapa will be madder yet when Alfred 
Austin versifies her wrongs.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


..“I fell very queer in the au—tumn,” 
whispered the tree.—Yale Record. 


His face is round and rosy, 
His cheeks are full of lumps, 
His eyes are almost hidden,— 
Our Freddie has the mumps. 
—Princeton Tiger. 
I cannot bear to think upon 
The fact that winter’s coming on. 
I love to coast and hitch and slide, 
But there are other things beside: 
The dentist, dancing-school, and sums 
Begin when chilly weather comes. 
And worse than all, I cannot bear 
To put on winter underwear. 
I love the cold, I love the snow, 
But woolen things do itch me so! 
—Betty Sage in The Century. 
A POEM YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
By znosne uczuc miec zniwo 
Bez rozczarowan, przeliczen, 
Mierz ludzi miara wlasciwa, 
Nie wedlug siebie, swych zyczen. 
Gdy wchodzisz w serdeczne zwiazki, 
Niech serce zludzen unika— 
I nie wymagaj od...... gaski 
Pior orlich glosu slowika. 
—La Salle, Ill., Tygodnik Katolicki. 


..Would that my pen had been plucked 
from some beautiful bird of Paradise and 
dipped in the eyes of a rainbow, that I might 
fittingly describe the beautiful marriage scene 


enacted at the residence of Mrs. E. V. Bras-. 


well, 401 St. Anthony Street, Mobile, Ala., on 
the evening of October 23. Just as the day 
god, clothed in majesty sublime, had with- 
drawn his galaxy of quivering, golden beams 
from all the earth, and wafted a good-night 
kiss to the young evening, who was fast ap- 
proaching with her cloudless brow mounted 
by a crown of jewelled stars—it was then that 
the cords of confidence, hope, and love, bind- 
ing the hearts of Hiram J. Bruister and Mary 
Elizabeth Braswell, were indelibly traced upon 
the scroll of life, and the sacred seal of holy 
matrimony placed thereon—West Point, 
Miss., Times. ; 





po . 





Wanted: A Religious Revival 


No close observer of social affairs in 
America or in the Old World is able to 
believe that at this moment “ All’s well 
with the world.” If physical comfort, or 
even luxury, were the chief object of 
life we might be fairly well satisfied 
with the present condition of , mankind. 
It national power and splendor could sat- 
isfy the human spirit, the spectacle of 
half a dozen nations, each more powerful 
than Rome in her most glorious days, 
would be superb and inspiring. If mere 
intellectual activity, divorced from the 
peace that wisdom gives, could sustain 
the soul, we could say that our age is 
exalted above all others. But if none 
of these things is sufficient either to 
establish social order or to fill the -in- 
dividual heart with an unfailing sense 
of “ the joy of living,” this busy genera- 
tion in which we have our part is too 
much restless and adrift. 

It needs no close scrutiny of the 
Churches to discover that much which 
our forbears regarded as vital faith has 
perished beyond hope of resurrection. 
Theological dogmas no longer hold or 
even interest the people. Clergy and 
laity alike frankly confess their disbelief 
in one or another doctrine, orapologetical- 
ly defend it as if half ashamed of being 
known to confess it. As an organization 
of social and philanthropic activity the 
Church was never more aliveand success- 
ful than now ; but its most devoted priests 
would hardly claim that it is burning 
with ardor or toiling without rest for the 
saving of souls. 

It will not be supposed that by this 
time-honored phrase we mean a snatch- 
ing of the soul from everlasting torture 
in a place of punishment, physical or 
spiritual. We mean that which the 
phrase has always signified to the noblest 
spirits of every age, and of every faith, 
—salvation from moral ruin, from all 
indifference to the highest and most en- 
during realities of a spiritual life, from 
all failure of those aspirations that have 
lifted even the weak and the frail above 
hardship and sustained them through 
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temptation and through trial. By the soul 
itself we mean a conscious life in man 
which is capable of holding in simple sin- 
cerity to every mode oftruth, despisingall 
deceitandevery formof dishonor ; capable 
of loving unselfishly all life, sympathiz- 
ing not only with suffering but equally 
with all moral achievement and attain- 
ment of happiness; capable in purity of 
heart of loving every form of beauty, 
whether revealed in nature or in human 
life. 

This capacity of the conscious self is 
seldom realized even approximately to 
the full. We fall below that which we 
might and ought to attain. We permit 
ourselves to struggle selfishly for the 
realization of a false ideal which we call 
success. In our struggle we forget not 
only the claims of our fellow men upon 
our love, but even upon our sense of 
justice and of honor. We find ourselves 
in positions where we hate to acknowl- 
edge truth even to ourselves, and are of- 
ten too cowardly to stand up in its de- 
fense where our business or political 
interests are involved. We yield to the 
temptation to indulge ourselves in mate- 
rial comforts, and thereby become callous 
to the finer claims of that beauty which 
never lives on terms of peace with any 
mode of coarseness or even of luxurious 
ease. By these lapses we disintegrate 
that which is best and highest in the con- 
scious self. We live further and further 
down in the world of physical struggle. 
We become less and less capable of climb- 
ing the moral hights, and, what is in- 
finitely worse, less capable of enjoying 
their purer air and wider outlook upon 
the world. And this is to lose the soul. 

Every religion worthy of the name has 
made the awakening, the saving and the 
upbuilding of the soul its persistent aim; 
and when this aim is forgotten the re- 
ligion is for all practical purposes dead. 
It may persist as a social cult, an impos- 
ing ritual, a formal assent to authority, 
but at best it is only a beautiful shell from 
which life has gone. We need to-day 
in this great wealth-making country, in 
this land of power and success, in this 
age of comfort and physical enjoyment, a 
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revival of that religion which takes hold 
not only of social masses and their prob- 
lems, but of the individual man. No 
madness of emotionalism, no running 
after the strange gods of faith-healing or 
of mysticism, will achieve this supreme 
work. There must be a revival of that 
religion which has dwelt as the spirit of 
love and of truth, of aspiration and of 
power in all of the world’s great faiths; 
of that religion which to the Hebrew 
prophet meant dealing justly, loving 
mercy and walkly humbly, which to the 
primitive Christian meant a new birth, 
a sincere spirit, and a love of all man- 
kind, which to the great discoverers of 
scientific knowledge in modern times has 
meant an unfaltering trust in the excel- 
lence and in the supreme safety of truth, 
which to the self-sacrificing ones of 
every age, of every creed and of none 
at all, has meant joy in renouncing the 
things that self-seeking men call good, if 
so be that they might lead some into a 
larger freedom and a fairer light. We 
need to-day a revival of this religion. 
Who will be its prophets? 


& 


Senator Gorman’s Challenge 


SENATOR GORMAN is supposed to be a 
man of great political sagacity. As a 
boy he was a page in the Senate, and he 
has studied politics all his life. He is as 
likely as any one to receive the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. He 
lives on the border line between the 
North and the South, so that he ought 
to be able to take more than a sectional 
view of the movements of - public 
thought. His prophecy as to a chief 
issue in the next campaign deserves seri- 
ous attention. 

It was at a great Democratic mass- 
meeting in Baltimore last week that 
Senator Gorman made the pronounce- 
ment which concerns the whole country. 
Before his address the crowd had been 
entertained with stereopticon views of 
the meeting of the Maryland Republican 
convention. This was to show that both 
white and black delegates were asso- 
ciated in its business. This, it was sup- 
posed, would fire the indignation of any 
white Democratic heart. The Maryland 
Democratic convention had admitted no 
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men of color to its seats. It had, on the 
contrary, passed a resolution that this is 
a white man’s country, and that negroes 
should have no part in government. It 
was in line with this doctrine that Sena- 
tor Gorman spoke. He said: 

“The Anglo-Saxon has never tolerated, and 
will never tolerate, the social equality or the 
political domination of the negro race. 

“The South has passed through scenes of 
turbulence and disorder and rape and riot. By 
amendment to State Constitutions and by leg- 
islation the whites have secured control, for 
the time being, of their own local Govern- 
ments, and the colored race is no longer a po- 
litical factor in any State south of the Poto- 
mac. 

“For more than thirty years this question 
has aroused sectional feeling and divided par- 
ties. It has threatened the peace of the States, 
put in jeopardy homes, and paralyzed indus- 
trial efforts. All thoughtful men realize that 
this canker upon the body politic must be elim- 
inated and the supremacy of white government 
assured.” 


It was in just this way that Senator 
Gorman’s predecessors used to talk about 
slavery. They were wrong then, and 
Senator Gorman admits it. There can- 
not be found a Southern leader who will 
not declare that slavery was a curse, and 
that the system should never be restored. 
They are equally positive and equally 
wrong now when they talk about the 
danger of negro domination and the 
necessity of excluding the negro from 
equal political rights. There never was 
the slightest danger of negro domina- 
tion, and never anything that looked like 
it except for a few years in a few States, 
where the white people sulked and would 
not take part in government. To talk of 
the danger of negro domination is to 
confess that white people lack, in a fair 
show, ability and probity enough to hold 
their own. 

To this subject Mr. Gorman devoted 
his address ; this he holds will be a prin- 
cipal issue in the coming campaign. He 
is willing to challenge the country upon 
it and upon it to attack the President. 
He declares that the President has forced 
the issue of social equality, for did he 
not once sit down at a table with a man 
only three-quarters white? He has 
forced the issue of political equality, for 
did he not give a colored man a twelve 
hundred dollar office in South Carolina, 
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which another all white man wanted, 
and did he not close a post office in a 
little town when the people forbade the 
colored incumbent to serve? For these 
acts, and on this excuse, Senator Gorman 
challenges the country to make the ques- 
tion of social and political equality the 
principal issue in the coming campaign. 

Let him present it if he dares. That 
will lift politics out of the level of dis- 
cussions of mere financial benefits into 
the hights of moral duty. That is a sub- 
ject on which people can have genuine 
enthusiasm, the question of equal civil 


and political rights for all men. With 


social questions politics has nothing to 
do, but it has much to do with political 
and civil rights. We can assure Mr. 
Gorman that he will be met, and met 
decisively, if he is willing to go to the 
country with the declaration that men 
are not created free and equal, and that 
they have not equal rights to liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. There is 
enough sense of justice in the country 
to allow every man all he can get in 
equal and fair competition with other 
men; and the intelligent Christian peo- 
ple of the country will not believe that, 
as in a Virginia town the other day, a 
child should be shut out of a public 
school because it was suspected that his 
one sixty-fourth of Indian blood was 
really negro blood. 

Nor will this sense of justice be con- 
fined to the North. Southern men of in- 
telligence and integrity see and despise 
the wrong. The leaders of religious and 
educational thought are evidently awak- 
ening. Such men as Bishop Galloway 
and the late Bishop Haygood, of the 
Southern Methodist Church, are ex- 
amples of it. A very striking evidence 
appears in the utterances of The South- 
ern Quarterly Review, published at 
Trinity College, in North Carolina. That 
institution has an unusually able body 
of men, and in the last issue of the Re- 
view several of them express themselves 
with great freedom on Southern sub- 
jects. President Kilgo, a South Caro- 
linian by birth, says precisely what we 
might have said, that “ nothing is more 
absurd ” than “ the cry of social equality 
between the two races.” “It is a polit- 
ical hocus-pocus of the hugest sort,” 
inasmuch as social equality is everywhere 





“a matter of individual choice,” and “ is 
no part of the negro problem, but has 
been dragged into this question, which 
is simply one of personal growth, not 
of social equality.” “We should talk of 
the negro,” he says, “more as a man, 
and less as a problem.” The negro is not 
to be shut up to lower and industrial 
education : 

“His right [to a higher education] rests 
upon the right of every hungry soul to be fed 
at the best tables; and to deny the negro the 
strongest arid the highest influences is to en- 
slave him to a life of moral weakness and 
moral degradation. And the God who made 
him in the final settlement of human history 
will not likely overlook such unrighteous con- 
duct.” 


Professor Bassett, another Southern 
man, calls Booker Washington, “ take 
him all in all, the greatest man, save Gen- 
eral Lee, born in the South in a hundred 
years.” He says of the negroes: 


“In spite of our race feeling, of which the 
writer has his share, they will win equality at 
some time; we cannot remove them, we can- 
not kill them, we cannot prevent them from 
advancing in civilization.” 


He declares that political agitation 
aroused by “sensational appeals to the 
race feeling of the white man” is ex- 
tremely dangerous and wrong. Ex- 
President F. C. Woodward, now of 
Richmond, says that the negro “in the 
forty years of his pseudo-freedom has 
shown capabilities that give hope of his 
final attainment to worthy manhood and 
useful citizenship,” and he adds: 


“He who fancies that one-third of the peo- 
ple of a great section can be kept in ignorance, 
subserviency and serfdom, while the favored 
two-thirds enjoy the blessings of a generous 
civilization, stands refuted by history.” 


We could have spoken no more clearly. 

We declare that these bishops and 
scholars of the Southern Methodist 
Church—and we might add other dis- 
tinguished Baptist and Presbyterian 
names—and these teachers in Trinity 
College at Durham, N. C., are better 
prophets, and better express the awaken- 
ing thought of the better South than 
does Senator Gorman, reinforced tho he 
be by Chauncey F. Black, formerly Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
lately President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Democratic Clubs, who says 

















that the race issue may be the deciding 
one in the coming campaign, and that 
the race feeling in the North is more 
intense and more sympathetic with the 
South than is usually supposed, and that 
the course of the President “seems to 
make the race issue .inevitable.” The 
only reason why we do not fear a terrible 
struggle as the result of the ambition of 
the Southern negro ‘to rise is because we 
expect to see a corresponding growth of 
the sense of right, justice and liberty 
among the white people of the South. 


a 
Children and Their Country 
Birth Right 


Att children that are born and bred in 
the great cities are orphans. They are the 
little bottle babies of civilization, begin- 
ning life far from the native heath of all 
childhood, where there is a silent green 
world bounded by bright horizons and 
shadowed by the stalwart form of good 
father trees. They are defrauded of na- 
ture’s background to memory, and noth- 
ing ever really atones to them for the loss. 
From the first they are entertained with 
artificial devices. Every toy is a make- 
believe, and the very wall-paper in the 
nursery is a gay panorama of Mother 
Goose fables or Little Red Riding Hood 
lies. Their fatuous little faculties are 
never steadied by the real thing, not even 
by so much as the song of a cricket chir- 
ruping in the grass. They grow intelli- 
gent by hearsay, without ever becoming 
acquainted with the many sources of in- 
formation so familiar to their little berry- 
stained cousins in the country. They read 
of the squirrel, and learn to draw a gram- 
mar school likeness of one on the black- 
board, but they have never really seen the 
gay little knight of the forest within his 
summer castle amid the green boughs of 
his ancestral tree, nor watched him pack 
nuts in the sod beneath for winter refer- 
ence. They know that birds build nests, 
but they have never seen anything better 
than a dusty sparrow’s tenement district 
under the eaves. They have heard of the 
locust, but they have never experienced 
the awe and delight of coming upon his 
bleaching shell, fastened to some tree 
trunk, which proves his winged resurrec- 
tion. 

The fact is, it is a sort of legacy to be 
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born in the country, a fortune in butter- 
flies, sunshine and green hill shadows that 
every child is entitled to receive. And no 
one else is so capable of enjoying such an 
inheritance. For, later on, the old sallow- 
lipped, avarice-eyed world wins us away 
from the heavenly mindedness of this 
pastoral existence; and ever afterward 
we are blind to many miracles that little 
children witness. We lose the original 
sense of things that once made the 
meadow-lark’s song a part of our sunrise 
consciousness. We lack the fine appre- 
ciation we had then of dewy spider web 
tapestries, and gone from us forever is 
the happy comradeship we once enjoyed 
with lily ladies and cattail knights. And 
gone are the goblin shapes that threat- 
ened us from the edge of things. For in 
those days no real dangers beset us, and 
the first call of our little hay-ridden 
imaginations was ror spooks and hobgob- 
lins. And every little girl had the wings 
of a dove as she fled home through the 
gloaming from the fiery-eyed dragon in 
the calf-pasture, and every little boy knew 
where to look for Jack-o’-lanterns. Long 
since we have learned to lock the door 
of our house against real thieves and 
murderers, but every child born in the 
wide world of silence far beyond the noise 
of city streets begins life at the same en- 
chanted angle of vision, sees double all 
the beauties and charms of nature. 

That which marks the earliest distinc- 
tion between children bred in the city and 
those in the country consists of the dif- 
ference in the quality of their humor. 
The first has conventional, brick pave- 
ment ideas of proportion, and derives 
amusement from any departure from his 
standard. He notes quickly the incon- 
gruities of life in the streets, laughs at 
the street urchins’ antics or the organ- 
grinder’s monkey. But the latter has a 
more catholic wit. He comprehends that 
nature’s, humor may be expressed in the 
grotesque shape of a katydid or the 
pompous solemnity of a black beetle. He 
knows that it is funny for a long, green 
grasshopper to squat forward and click 
his hind legs together, or for a blustering 
bumble-bee to alight by mistake upon the 
same rose with a fierce little honey-bee, 
because he is familiar with that airy lore 
of his world which gives a tickling sig- 
nificance to such events. And the sense 
of proportion has nothing to do with the 
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matter. With him humor is not so much 
a smile as it is a psychic intuition that 
takes in every form of life with charming 
comprehension and silence. 

And this gift of silence is another point 
where country children differ from the 
garrulous little prodigies of child-life in 
the cities. The dullest lad in the fields 
really has more wisdom along the way he 
goes than many a blue-ribbon scholar in 
the city schools. His limitation is that 
he cannot tell what he knows, while the 
other is so practiced in the art of expres- 
sion that he can always proclaim by rote 
more than he has ever observed. He is a 
little graduated hyperbole of text-book 
information, but the country boy has 
learned the earth-secrets of wisdom at 
firsthand. And his reticence, so far from 
being an evidence of ignorance or stupid- 
ity, is often the deeper, incontestable si- 
lence of one who knows. He is a young 
philosopher among the corn and clover 
who has not yet grown words-wise and 
strong enough to convey his meaning. 
Many of them never do; but when one 
does, we have a poet born among us, a 
spirit of woods and fields let loose with 
the wings of heaven and the heart of the 
earth in his song. 


& 
Parks and Others 


For the second time Sam Parks, the 
most notorious walking delegate of his 
time, has been convicted of extortion. 
He is still to be tried for perjury. As 
there seems to be abundant proof of his 
guilt, he will soon retire to prison under 
the weight of three sentences. So far as 
we can learn, this man has none of those 
qualities which sometimes modify the 
public’s unfavorable opinion of a rascal. 
He was a traitor even to those whom he 
professed to serve, and false to the labor 
doctrines which he pretended to enforce. 
A bad man, undoubtedly, a brutal and 
corrupt scoundrel who richly deserves his 
punishment, and actually an enemy of 
organized labor. But the public, if it 
would be just, must look beyond Parks 
and his Housesmiths’ Union, beyond his 
blackmailing demands upon employers 
from whose building projects the mem- 
bers of that union withdrew whenever he 
called them away. 

Parks gained his power by the as- 
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sistance of capitalists. The detection of 
these offenses for which he goes to prison 
opens a door through which the public 
may see those new conspiracies of em- 
ployers and workmen, of capital and 
labor, of which we are beginning to have 
some knowledge. Let us not denounce 
this walking delegate without at the same 
time denouncing those who are willing 
to use such men, to encourage them in 
wickedness, and to pay them for treach- 
ery. The conspiracies of which we speak 
appear to have been made first in Chi- 
cago, where nineteen employers who 
were engaged in one of them are now 
under indictment. They are combina- 
tions of employers’ associations and 
labor unions, or the rulers of labor 
unions, whose aim is to rob the public 
and to ruin any employer in the 
same branch of industry who refuses 
to join the ring. Competition in bid- 
ding is suppressed by agreement; a 
part of the money received by the 
successful bidder is distributed among 
his fellow conspirators, who pretended to 
bid against him; a part is paid to the 
union (or the leaders of it), whose as- 
sistance is indispensable. An employer 
who declines to join the conspiracy, or 
who, being in it, does not observe the 
rules for a division of the plunder, can 
easily be ruined or driven out of business 
by the aid of the organized workmen 
who are a part of the combination. Walk- 
ing delegates are the agents who cause 
attacks to be made upon the foes of such 
a ring. Parks came from Chicago to 
New York, where, it is understood, he 
made himself useful to employers who 
were willing to overcome competition by 
methods which do not commend them- 
selves to a sensitive conscience. It is 
common talk in the building trade that 
he was so employed ; the charge has been 
openly made by prosecutors in the courts. 
But in the offenses for which he goes 
to prison he was working independently 
for himself. 

Within the past week there have been 
published the by-laws of a combination 
of employers, or contractors, in New 
York, a combination designed to monopo- 
lize a certain branch of the building in- 
dustry by the methods already men- 
tioned. Provision is made for giving a 
share of the profits to the union which 
controls the labor. An employer who 
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would not come in, or who, being in, de- 
clined to sanction or profit by the com- 
bination’s methods because they were un- 
lawful, has been punished by a strike on 
all the projects in which he is engaged, 
altho he has been paying union wages 
and meeting all the union’s requirements. 
He will appeal to the courts. Such com- 
binations have nothing in common with 
the Association of Employing Builders, 
which has been contending against 
Parks and his kind and has insisted upon 
a general arbitration agreement with the 
unions. They are the black sheep on the 
side of capital, just as the corrupt walk- 
ing delegates of the Parks type are the 
black sheep of the unions. The acts of 
these rings are not less unjust, dishonest 
and rascally than those of the blackmailer 
who menaces honest industry and offers 
to betray his union associates while he 
is filling his pocket with extorted 
“ fines.” 

Such employers as are found in these 
rings, and such labor leaders as Parks, 
are the exception, not the rule. The 
great mass of organized labor is free 
from this taint. A vast majority of the 
employers in the United States are not 
conspiring to fleece the public by dis- 
honest and unlawful means. We believe 
that they regard with abhorrence the 
methods of which we have spoken. They 
may form associations like the one that 
was organized last week in Chicago, to 
support the open shop and to resist de- 
mands which they believe to be unrea- 
sonable, just as workmen unite to support 
demands for higher wages and a shorter 
work day; but on neither side can be 
found any considerable number of men 
by whom conspiracy, corruption, bribery, 
or extortion is approved. On the one 
hand, the unions should now strive by 
denunciation and personal effort to dis- 
countenance and prevent all such corrup- 
tion and conspiracy as are represented by 
Parks; on the other, we should now have 
from every association of employers the 
most emphatic disapproval of such con- 
spiracies of capital and labor as are soon 
to come before the courts in Chicago, 
And both, in their own interest and for 
the public good, should assist public 
prosecutors in detecting and bringing 
to justice all, whether employers or union 
officers, who violate the laws. 
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Prevention of Suicide 


A RECENT announcement by the Reg- 
istrar of the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment gives the startling information that 
during the year 1902 772 persons took 
their own lives in the city of Greater 
New York. Of this number 477 suicides 
were committed in the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx—that is,-about 22 
to each 100,000 inhabitants. A com- 
parison of these statistics with those for 
ten years ago shows a very great in- 
crease in the number of unfortunates. 
In 1892 only 241 suicides were registered 
in the localities now constituting the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. The 
death rate from suicide then has prac- 
tically doubled in ten years. That con- 
ditions in New York are not the worst 
possible may be best appreciated from the 
fact that the metropolis is only fifth in 
the list of cities as regards the propor- 
tion of suicides to the number of popu- 
lation. 

These figures in themselves are enough 
to awaken the thought that every possi- 
ble means should be taken to stem the 
tide of self-destruction which is coming 
over our people and which, instead of 
being lessened by prosperity, has actually 
increased at a time when the country 
generally has been in the midst of good 
times. Analysis of the statistics seems 
to suggest at once certain simple remedial 
measures that would undoubtedly be 
effective in lessening the suicide death 
rate. A large proportion of the suicides, 
268 altogether, put an end to their lives 
by means of carbolic acid. This is the 
favorite method employed by women, as 
firearms are by men, for the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. Ninety-two fe 
males took carbolic acid, and the saddest 
element in this part of the statistics is 
that while the suicides of men are in gen- 
eral more numerous than those of 
women, between the ages of ten and 
twenty-five years this is not so, and 
young women and girls seek self- 
destruction. more frequently than their 
brothers. It is very evident that the 
facility with which so ready a means of — 
putting an end to life as carbolic acid 
affords can be obtained and the almost 
daily suggestion of its possibility by the 
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sensational reports in the newspapers are 
responsible for most of these deaths. 

There is no good reason now why 
carbolic acid, with its bad reputation as 
the favorite drug for suicides, should be 
sold as freely as it is. There are many 
familiar antiseptics quite as powerful 
and even more available for most pur- 
poses that are not nearly so dangerous, 
and especially have not the suggestive 
quality of the evil reputation that this 
drug has. There is no adequate excuse 
why carbolic acid should be so readily 
available for domestic purposes, nor why 
it should be sold without more ado to 
every one who asks for it. Suggestible 
natures, especially nervous young women, 
are likely in fits of neurotic depression 
to turn to so easy a means of putting 
an end to their troubles, and the cen- 
stantly recurring stories in the pap -; 
nerve them to the commission of the 
retrievable. 

It has often been said before, and will 
probably have to be repeated many times, 
that the sensational reporting of suicides 
in all their hideous details can haye no 
good purpose, has no excuse in. any 
otherwise possible impunity of criminals, 
and is only a bid for increased circulation 
by pandering to the morbid tastes of 
neurotic readers. Suicides should not 
be more than mentioned, and the blazing 
of all the sensational details should be 
forbidden by legislation. This, with the 
proper legal restriction of the sale of car- 
bolic acid, would probably reduce the 
suicides by one-fourth in the course of a 
single year. An epidemic of typhoid 
fever that carried off two hundred per- 
sons would be considered to justify the 
enforcement of the most stringent pre- 
cautions. Surely the suicide epidemic 
is worthy of quite as much attention. 

After the use of carbolic acid, the most 
frequent method of suicide noted in the 
statistics is that by shooting. This is 
evidently the result of the present laxity 
as regards the enforcement of laws with 
regard to firearms. So long as any one 
who wishes may, without let or hindrance 
of any kind, obtain firearms suicides by 
shooting will be frequent. It may well 
be said that if an individual determined 
on suicide cannot procure a weapon of 
this kind, then some other means will 
be employed. Suicides, as a rule, how- 


ever, are usually the result of a momen- 
tary loss of control rather than a de- 
liberate act long thought of and carefully 
planned. The presence of an easy means 
of self-destruction, which every morning’s 
newspaper tells others have employed 
with success as a way out of their trou- 
bles, is of itself eminently suggestive to 
the mentally disequilibrated, whenever 
they are under emotional strain. Un- 
stable minds are led into channels of 
thought, and consequently of action, that 
would not otherwise have occurred to 
them. 

The saddest feature of our suicide sta- 
tistics is the gradual reduction of the 
average age at which self-destruction is 
accomplished, and the number of young 
persons of both sexes who are tempted to 
it. Juvenile neurotics are led even by 
slight troubles to take this irretrievable 
step. Surely it is well worth the small 
public inconvenience that might be 
caused by new legal enactments and the 
enforcement of existing regulations in 
order to stop, if possible, the rising tide 
of this unfortunate evil. It is a distinct 
question of prophylaxis against a form 
of nervous disease. Neurotic tendencies 
are eminently likely to be imitated, as the 
well known epidemics of St. Vitus’s dance 
and of religious emotivity of very various 
kinds in history illustrate so well. The 
prophylaxis of suicide is as much a duty 
of our sanitary authorities as the pre- 
vention of any other ailment that may 
have epidemic tendencies. When the 
increase of suicide comes to be generally 
regarded from this practical standpoint 
much will be accomplished in putting an 
effective stop to it. The cross-roads 
burial can no longer be employed as a 
preventive of the ot 


In the report by 
James Smith, Jr., 
receiver of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company, 
the story is told of what he calls an 
“ artistic swindle.” If swindle it was, it 
was a colossal one. It was the final and 
unsuccessful attempt of a number of pro- 
moters, of whom Charles M. Schwab 
was the chief, to combine certain larger 
or smaller concerns into one manage- 
ment, not to reduce cost of management, 
for the salaries were increased, but to 
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unload on the public a quantity of in- 
flated bonds and stock. For this end 
fictitious values were put on the proper- 
ties, and false figures given of their con- 
tracts and earning power, and most ex- 
travagant prices were paid, in paper. 
Fortunately the public was not largely 
swindled, as the bonds and stock, pre- 
ferred or common, did not very much 
get on the market, since nobody wanted 
them. One block of $£,000,000 in stock 
paid to J. P. Morgan & Co. for their 
part in the transaction was sold to 
Schwab for $75,000. This illustrates the 
extravagance of the inflation. That it 
failed of being a gigantic swindle in fact 
as well as on paper is not to be credited 
to the purpose of the managers, but 
rather to their ialse notion of the credu- 
lity of the public. As we said in an 
editorial three weeks ago, the methods 
revealed cannot but “excite the dis- 
approval and hostility of the average in- 
vestor.” They are in purpose little less 
than criminal, if we can judge from the 
receiver’s report, high in financial repu- 
tation as the men stand who were parties 
to them. 

s] 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker, 
killed last week in a 
railroad accident in 
Missouri, was the ablest of General 
Booth’s children connected with the Sal- 
vation Army. She was 43 years old, and 
from her young girlhood engaged in 
Salvation Army work with great zeal. 
Her father calls her, “ after her mother, 
the first among the many noble, conse- 
crated women I have been permitted to 
know in my fifty years of public life.” 
She was married at the age of 27 and 
leaves six children, besides one adopted 
child. Her husband had held a high 
office in the Salvation Army in India, and 
on his marriage added her name to his 
own, and is now known as Commander 
Booth-Tucker. Her peculiar title was 
that of Consul, and her judgment and 
decision were controlling in all matters 
that concern the Army here. On her 


Mrs. Booth-Tucker 


marriage she and her husband were put 
in charge of the Army in India, and, on 
the secession of the Ballington Booths to 
establish the Volunteers of America, they 
came to this country seven years ago 
and have since been in command here. 
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She was regarded as the soul and spirit 
of all the Salvationists in this country 
and was especially devoted to its colony 
work. The Army could have received 
no greater loss than that of this noble, 
consecrated and able woman. We great- 
ly regret that her funeral last Sunday 
was not made the occasion for a personal 
reconciliation between the members of 
the Booth family, and it would appear 
that Ballington Booth was not to blame 
for the failure. 


Now that Bishop Alcocer 
has left Manila, not one 
of the Spanish bishops 
remains in the Philippines; they are re- 
placed by American bishops. It is amus- 
ing to observe the different tone of the 
Catholic papers which comment on Arch- 
bishop Harty’s interview published in 
THE INDEPENDENT. The Sacred Heart 
Review is severe on us for not under- 
standing what the Archbishop says of the 
friars, while The Western Watchman 
says that in Philippine politics the monk 
has been dismal, a disappointment, as he 
has been a “splendid success” in the 
Church. But we would not call that a 
“splendid success” which has ordained 
native priests of whom The Western 
Watchman says: 


The Philippine 
Church 


“ The poor secular priest who scarce durst say 
his soul was his own, who had seldom enough 
to cover his poor brown body, and who was 
never allowed to be seated in the presence of a 
monk, will disappear, and a higher order of 
diocesan priests will gradually take his place. 
From all we can learn the present native priest 
in the Philippines is an odd fish. The cowled 
monks say he does not know anything. The 
mitred monks say he is not worth anything. 
The consensus of outside opinion is that he is 
no better and no worse than other Filipinos of 
the lower class—very weak and very thriftless. 
We naturally ask, why were such young men 
ordained? Why did the bishops impose hands 
on them, if they were ignorant and dissolute? 
Is there ever a valid reason for clothing such 
men with the priesthood? We do not like to 
dwell on this phase of the Philippine question.” 


st 


Last week we recorded the 
death of Lecky, the English 
statesman and scholar; this 
week Germany has suffered a similar, or 
even greater, loss in the death of Prof. 
Theodor Mommsen. On Friday, Octo- 
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ber 29th, he was stricken with apoplexy, 
and two days later he died at his home 
in Charlottenburg. Professor Mommsen 
was one of those who, following the lead 
of Niebuhr, reconstructed the history of 
Rome and carried it entirely out of the 
region of fiction. He had, moreover, one 
quality which his eminent predecessor 
lacked—the quality of style, which is not 
anywhere common among German 
writers and has been notoriously wanting 
in German historians. In politics he was 
known for many years chiefly as an out- 
spoken enemy of Bismarck. In 1882 he 
went so far in a speech at Charlottenburg 
as to call the Chancellor’s tariff policy a 
pure swindle. That was strong language 
for German ears; Professor Mommsen 
was arrested and tried for slander, but 
obtained an acquittal in Berlin and after- 
ward in the High Court of Appeals at 
Leipzig. In foreign matters he was a 
pronounced foe of Great Britain during 
the South African War (altho his recent 
article in the London Independent Re- 
view was a partial recantation of this 
hostility), and during our own war with 
Spain he wrote a number of bitter arti- 
cles against this country, several of 
which, however, were suppressed. 


Js 


Prof. Karl Pearson, who is 
certainly one of the ablest 
English scholars in mathe- 
matics and science, declares that the 
failure of Great Britain to keep up with 
Germany and the United States in busi- 
ness enterprise is not chiefly due to a 
deficient system of education, but to the 
deterioration of the British stock. His 
investigations show that the same law 
which controls the inheritance of physical 
characters in man also controls that of 
his intellectual power. There are certain 
laws of inheritance by which the color 
of the eyes, the curl of the hair and the 
shape of the skull are governed, and in 
just the same way intellectural ability is 
inherited. Now Professor Pearson de- 
clares that in England, of late, there is a 
marked failure of the better stock to re- 
produce itself, while those of less intel- 
lect do not fail in fertility. Thus there 
are born and grow up a smaller propor- 
tion of those of superior natural ability, 
and a larger proportion of those of 
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moderate or small ability. Education 
will do much, but it will add no 
natural ability; it will only polish what 
it receives. The remedy, he thinks, is 
not to adopt foreign methods of educa- 
tion and endow universities, as Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer demands, but to persuade 
those of superior ability to raise families. 
As it now looks, he prophesies, England 
stands “at the beginning of an epoch 
that will be marked by a great dearth of 
ability,” for no training or education can 
create intellectural power ; it must first be 
bred. And this he calls “a problem for 
statecraft to deal with.” Francis Galton 
has propounded much the same doctrine, 
discovering the same danger, and he pro- 
posed a remedy in the line of statecraft. 
He would have the state endow young 
people of ability on condition that they 
contract marriage at an early age and 
raise families of children. 
os 

Miss Annette Kohn writes us in pro- 
test against the rule, so general in 
women’s clubs, forbidding the discus- 
sion either of “ politics or religion.” She 
attended last week the convention of the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
a speaker had talked with general ap- 
proval until she touched on a partisan 
matter, when she was interrupted by a 
storm of protest from the whole con- 
vention. What Miss Kohn would have 
is a change of the rule to read, “ No 
Sectarianism or Partisan Politics.” She 
says: 

In a land where individual right to any be- 
lief under heaven is as free as air, why should 
an unsectarian, purely religious discussion, one 
treating religion as the basis of morality, spirit- 
uality, and all that is highest in man, be barred? 


And similarly of unpartisan politics. 
There is reason in her inquiry. 
Sd 


In his inaugural address as President 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr. 
Patton said: 


“Natural theology is not enough. There 
is need just now not only of philosophy, but 
also of a Christian philosophy. Flint and 
Fairbairn are the two men in the English- 
speaking world capable of doing this work. 
Flint has not attempted to do it, and I do not 
think that Fairbairn has succeeded.” 


Then by all means let President Patton 
give it to us. He has been studying it 
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for many years; let him now, in the com- 
parative leisure of his new position, give 
us the fruit of his studies. We need the 
philosophy just now more than the 
theology. 
aa a 

Mukden is the ancient capital of the 
Manchu dynasty. There are the tombs 
of their ancestors, to which the Chinese 
Emperor must make his annual pilgrim- 
age. This is the city which the Russians 
have just occupied, an act which the 
Russian authorities declare has no special 
significance. But Russian assertions 
carry little credence. We cannot help 
seeing here another step in their perma- 
nent occupation of Manchuria. How 
Mukden will be, as the treaties promise, 
one of the open ports it is not easy to 
see, and with that we are concerned as 
well as Great a and Japan. 


It is not very agreeable that there 
should be on the statute book a law de- 
porting immigrants who are avowed an- 
archists, and we are by no means pleased 
that it should be enforced in the case of 
the Englishman, John Turner, against 
whom there is no available evidence that 
he has preached Anarchism in this coun- 
try. Anarchism is a political doctrine 
that is silly enough, but the men to de- 
port or imprison are not those who teach 
academically that government is wrong, 
but those who preach violent attacks on 
it by murdering rulers. 

& 


We are quite too much given to im- 
agining that in great inventions and dar- 
ing achievements the United States beats 
all creation; but such an achievement as 
that reached the other day in Germany, 
when an electric train was propelled at 
the rate of 131%4 miles an hour, may well 
make us yield the palm. They expect 
there to make a rate of one hundred miles 
an hour commercially successful. It was 
quite within our privilege and ability to 
lead in this matter, for the principles in- 
volved were well known, but we did not 
venture what a German dared and did. 


The French Canadian papers talk of 
annexation, and we are not surprised. 
Their readers by thousands are in this 
country, and they like it. But the feeling 
of resentment with England will pass 
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over, we doubt not, and the Canadians 
will be as loyal as ever. We anticipate 
no speedy enlargement of territory north- 
ward, gladly as we should welcome it. 
The continent will some day be under one 
government, to its great advantage. 

Mt 


We have the pleasant report that 
France and Denmark are negotiating a 
treaty for the arbitration of all matters 
that may be in difference between the two 
countries. This will be in the line with 
the treaty between Chile and Argentina, 
which is thus far the model treaty in arbi- 
tration for all the world, and much more 
inclusive than the treaty lately negotiated 
between France and Great Britain. We 
await similar treaties in which the United 
States shall be a party. 

ed 


Every victory of a reformed civil serv- 
ice is occasion for congratulation, and 
among such victories is that of the Civil 
Service Commission over the Director of 
the Philadelphia Mint. He had grossly 
violated the spirit, but not the letter, of 
the law, and the President has sternly 
compelled the reinstatement of clerks 
wrongfully dismissed to make room for 
“laborers,” to be promoted into the 
“classified service” for their political 
value. 

& 

A correspondent of the London Times 
begins a series of articles on the Ameri- 
can Army with a long account of West 
Point, the rigor of whose discipline and 
the thoroughness of whose course of edu- 
cation surprise him. He compares it 
with the military schools of England and 
France and says: 

“In comparison with West Point the cur- 
riculum at Woolwich is perfunctory, and that 
practiced at St. Cyr simple.” 

a 

What have we come to see in these 
last days? The Rev. R. J. Campbell 
succeeds Dr. Parker in the London City 
Temple, and avows himself a believer in 
the final salvation of all men, a Univer- 
salist indeed ; and The Congregationalist 
says: 

“We are glad that we live in a time when 
Mr. Campbell and men like him are welcomed 
into fellowship in all Christian denominations.” 


This is a frank statement of a wide 
change of view as to tolerance. 











The Steel Rail Pool 


Pus.ic interest in the condition and 
prospects of the iron industry has been 
stimulated by recent events. For sev- 
eral months the price of pig iron has 
been falling. This decline was due in 
part to the unprecedented output, in part 
to the fact that the price had been much 
too high. Restriction of furnace output 
by 25 per cent. has thus far had little 
effect upon the market. Birmingham 
prices are down to $10 for No. 2 foundry 
iron, and at that place 10,000 tons have 
been sold for export to Manchester at a 
price which nets not much more than 
$8. While the price of pig has been de- 
clining, the price of steel rails has been 
steadily maintained at $28 by the pool 
that for some years past has absolutely 
controlled this branch of the industry. 

Probably this pool price will be re- 
duced. The manufacture of rails is a 
very important part of the industry. The 
rail output was 2,947,336 tons in 1902 
and 2,874,639 in 1901. At $28 per ton 
the receipts for last year’s product were 
more than $82,000,000. Nearly two- 
thirds of these rails are made by the 
Steel Corporation, whose profits in the 
rail trade at present prices are very 
large, as the price of the iron (at Pitts- 
burg) which goes into rails is only $16. 
It is estimated that the cost of produc- 
ing rails at the works of the Corporation 
and of some other members of the pool 
does not exceed $18. 

Railroad companies have shown un- 
usual delay this year in placing their or- 
ders for rails. Retrenching in other ex- 
penditures, they would like to get rails 
for something less than $28. Trade 
journals report that the Corporation is 
now filling an order for 5000 tons to be 
exported to Korea, and that the price of 
these rails is only $20 at Pittsburg. Such 
a reduction for export is permitted by 
the pool agreement. It is said that some 
of the railroad companies are unwilling 
to pay $28 for rails of the same quality. 
The price of these rails for export not 
only excites their interest, but also points 
to the tariff duty which assists the pool 
in exacting $28 per ton. 

To railroad delay there has been added 
for the discomfiture of the pool the pros- 
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pect of new competition. At its new 
works in Buffalo the Lackawanna Steel 
Company is now prepared to produce a 
large quantity of rails at low cost, and it 
is said to have asked in vain for a larger 
allotment than it had in the pool before 
its plant was moved. The Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company is now making 
rails and has recently taken an order for 
25,000 tons from the Louisville & Nash- 
ville road at a price not yet disclosed. 
The great profits of the rail trade have 
become very attractive to the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, which may seek 
to obtain a share of them. 

Ultimately the public pays this high 
combination price for rails, and it ought 
not to be deprived of the benefits of com- 
petition in the manufacture and sale of 
them. If the pool, which is controlled by 
the Steel Corporation, persists in exact- 
ing this price, and in seeking foreign 
orders at a much lower price, it will not 
only cause competition but will also give 
force to the arguments of those who de- 
mand a large reduction of the tariff du- 


ties. 
Js 


CHARLES S. MELLEN, recently Presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific, has been 
elected President of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, 
succeeding President Hall, who retires 
to become the company’s general 
counsel. 


...-August railway earnings (114 
roads), according to the Chronicle, show 
an increase of 15% per cent. in net and 
I5 per cent. in gross. For the eight 
months the increase of net earnings was 
14 per cent., and gross earnings were in- 
creased by I5 per cent. 


...-Dividends 
nounced: 


United Copper Co., Preferred, semi-annual, 
3 per cent., payable November 2d. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. (Cons. Mort. 
5’s), Coupons, payable Navember 2d. 

Buff. & Susq. R’way Co. (First Mort.) Cou- 
pons, payable November 2d. 

Nassau Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent., pay- 
able November 2d. 

Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent., pay- 
able November 2oth. 

U. S. Leather Co., Debenture Coupons, pay- 
able November 2d. 


and coupons an- 
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New Zealand and Old Age 
Pensions 


THE Old-Age Pension Bill became a 
law in New Zealand in 1898. The main 
provisions of that law are substantially 
that every “ deserving ” person, properly 
qualified, of course, as to residence, who 
has not more than £52 a year income, and 
whose age is more than sixty-five, shall 
be entitled to a pension of not more than 
£18 a year, or 6s. 11d. a week. Under the 
act “ deserving ” signifies a man who has 
not been imprisoned for more than five 
years after the age of 40, or after the age 
of 53 for four months, or even on four 
occasions, for any offense punishable by 
imprisonment for twelve months or up- 
ward and dishonoring him in the public 
estimation. Between sixty and sixty-five, 
but not before, he must have been sober 
and respectable. Any one who has more 
than £34, but less than £52 income per 
annum is entitled to have his income 
made up to the last named sum by a pro- 
portionate amount of the pension. 

Some interesting details in regard to 
the working of this New Zealand Old- 
Age Pensions scheme has just been made 
public in an official report. According to 
this report it appears that on March 3ist, 
1902, there were in New Zealand 12,776 
pensioners on the record books, repre- 
senting a liability of £217,192. There 
were 1,055 Maori pensioners. Twelve 
months later the liability had fallen to 
£211,594, and the number of binding pen- 
sions was reduced to 12,481. The aver- 
age pension showed a decline from £17 
to £16 19s. The number of new pensions 
granted in 1902-1903 was 1,386, which 
included sixty-two to Maoris. Five pen- 
sions canceled in the previous year were 
reinstated. During the twelve months 
1,686 pensions lapsed. Of this number, 
1,064 lapses were because of death, 198 
by refusal of renewals, 278 by failure to 
apply for renewals and 146 by cancella- 
tion. Among the Maori pensioners there 
were 103 deaths, 79 lapses because of 
neglect to apply, 38 refusals of renewals 
and 11 cancellations. The total net charge 
against the Old-Age Pensions Act during 
the period was £209,156 5s. 5d. Install- 
ments amounting to £1,667 10s. 2d. re- 
mained unpaid on March 31st, of which 
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amount £1,577 16s. 10d. represented in- 
stallments absolutely forfeited. The cost 
of administering the act was £3,805 10s., 
of which £900 went in salaries. 


& 
The Mutual Life’s Favorable 
Showing 


THE State of New York’s Insurance 
Department has recently finished its ex- 
amination of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of this city. The examination, 
made at the request of the company, 
was a very searching one, begin- 
ning on January 2, and was continued 
without interruption until September 21. 
A period of five years was exhaustively 
covered and included that between De- 
cember 31, 1897, and January I, 1903. 
The findings of the Insurance Depart- 
ment have now been set forth in its re- 
pott, which makes exceedingly interesting 
reading. The company’s total assets on 
December 31, 1902, are shown to have 
been $382,000,000. Its income last year 
exceeded $73,000,000. For the current 
year $3,020,000 was apportioned as divi- 
dends to policy holders. These figures . 
are colossal, but in addition to the fore- 
going, it may be said that the Mutual 
Life has received i: premiums $930,000,- 
ooo. It has paid to policy holders more 
than $620,000,000, and still holds for 
them more than $394,000,000, which 
shows an excess accounted for over re- 
ceipts of over $82,000,000. Since the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company began doing 
business it has issued more than 1,395,000 
policies, of which more than 540,000 now 
remain in force. Moreover, in these five 
years it appears that the company under 
the administration of President Richard 
A. McCurdy, has returned to its policy 
holders over 135 million dollars. It has 
received in premiums over 242 million 
dollars, and it has earned in interest, rents 
and profits over 70 million dollars. Few 
persons can conceive of the magnitude 
of the labor signified by the checking of 
every dollar of the hundreds of millions 
handled by the Mutual Company during 
the period in question, and the fact that 
everything was found correct and in 
strict accordance with the laws of the 
State speaks volumes for the company 
and its methods of bookkeeping. 
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Industrial Mississippi 


ECENTLY throughout the East 
much has been heard about business 
not being up to the standard of the 

past few years, but it is noteworthy that 
none of this talk has come from the South. 
In fact, this section of our country is more 
prosperous than ever before in its history. 
Mills everywhere are running day and 
night, and the facilities of the railroads 


brought in a great amount of money, but 
they have also opened up the lands for 
agricultural purposes, and have added 
many inducements to factories to locate 
in that section. The increase in the acre- 
age of the lands under cultivation is most 
noticeable, being not less than twenty- 
five per cent. last year. This increased 
acreage is devoted largely to cotton, and 
in consequence numerous cotton gins, 
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Mississippi’s New Capitol at Jackson 


are taxed to the utmost. Furthermore, 
the outlook is for a continuation of this 
unexampled prosperity. An indication of 
this is found in the fact that the South has 
not felt in any way the recent financial 
troubles of the East. The further South 
one goes the more true this is, and espe- 
cially so of Mississippi. 

In that State such marked progress has 
been made in recent years that those not 
in close touch with that part of the United 
States can hardly appreciate its growth. 
In Southern Mississippi, the large lum- 
bering operations now in progress have 
been the chief factor in the development 
of the country, in that they have not only 


compresses, cotton seed oil mills, fertilizer 
factories and cotton mills are being started 
throughout this district. 

While Mississippi’s greatest prosperity 
has been since 1900, it was growing very 
rapidly prior to that date, as is shown by 
the following statistics taken from the 
United States Census Reports. In 1880, 
the State had only 1,127 miles of railroad, 
whereas in 1900 it had 2,934 miles, an in- 
crease of 160 per cent. In manufactures, 
Mississippi has also grown. From 1880 
to 1900, the number of factories increased 
over three fold and the capital invested 
over seven fold, as is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
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A large part of this lumber has 
already been cut, and exten- 
sive bodies of virgin forest are 
found only in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas. Owing 
to the exhaustion of the white 
pine of the Northwest, the 
greater part of the lumber 
used east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains now comes from the 
South. Lumbering operations 
on a large scale have recently 
been undertaken by lumber- 
men from the North and 
Northwest. As has been men- 
tioned before, the entrance of 
these men into this district has 































Cotton Compress and Warehouse 


Number of Capital Value of 
factories. invested. products. 
Rig each dead ta 1,479 $4,727,600 $7,518,302 
rere 1,698 14,896,884 18,705,834 
Rs rere 4,772 35,807,419 40,431,386 


The increase in the value of farm prop- 
erty and products has been on a similar 
scale, as the following figures show: 


Value of Value Value of 

farm property. per acre. products. 
0 es $122,016,268 $7.70 $63,701,844 
PP 167,328,457 9.52 73,342,995 
Dads oseeeen ee 204,221,027 11.20 102,492,283 


The chief product of the State is, of 
course, cotton. Mississippi ranks fourth 
among the States in acreage devoted to 
the growth of this staple, but in the total 
number of bales grown it ranks second 
to Texas, which State produces the largest 
crop. In its yield per acre it is sur- 
passed by Louisiana alone. Missis- 
sippi’s greatest future in an agricultural 
line, however, appears to be in the 
growing of fruits and vege- 


been the cause of its rapid de- 

velopment. At the start, they 

invested large amounts of cap- 
ital, and they are now paying out weekly 
large sums of money as wages. Practi- 
cally all of this money is brought into the 
district from other States or from abroad, 
as comparatively little of the lumber is 
sold at home. Furthermore, the lumber- 
men who have gone there are generally a 
progressive and successful set of men, and 
are ready to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities other than those offered by lum- 
bering. Thus, some are turning their at- 
tention to farming and others to manu- 
facturing. 

A part of the recent remarkable devel- 
opment of Mississippi is due to its new 
and only seaport, Gulfport. This town is 
the Southern terminus of the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad, which runs northward 
to Jackson, the State Capital, and is also 
on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
midway between Mobile and New Or- 


















ables, as the soil is especially 
ell suited for this purpose, 
and as the profits are consider- 
ably greater than from cotton 
prowing. 

Reference has been made in 
passing to the large lumber- 
ng operations in Southern 
Mississippi. ‘This section of 
he State is situated in the 
eart of the so-called “ Long- 
eaf Pine Belt,” which extends 
rom the Gulf of Mexico about 
50 miles north, and from the 












eastern boundary of Georgia 
o the eastern part of Texas. 


Bringing Cotton to Railroad Station 
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leans. The accompanying 
map shows both its location 
and the channel, which has 
been dredged to allow the 
largest steamers to come to 
its wharves. The harbor is an 
eminently safe one, having 
been used by General Paken- 
ham_as the rendezvous of the 
British fleet in his attack on 
New Orleans in 1814-15, and 
again by Admiral Farragut for 
a similar purpose in 1862. 
Furthermore, ships have come 
to this harbor for many years 














to obtain cargoes, which have 
had to be lightered out from 
the mainland. 

In order to overcome this disadvantage 
and the expense of loading ships at an- 
chor at a distance off shore, the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad Company, under con- 
tract with the United States Government, 
dredged a channel extending from Gulf- 
port to deep water, a distance of about 
seven miles. This channel is 310 feet 
wide and 24 to 25 feet deep, and is abso- 
lutely straight, thus rendering its naviga- 
tion most easy. An anchorage basin, the 
depth of the channel and one-quarter by 
one-half mile in area, is nearing comple- 
tion adjoining the piers and docks which 
are being built at Gulfport. The main 
pier, which is now completed, is within 
30 feet of being one mile in length. In 
addition to this, five other piers are to be 
built, each 700 feet long. The combined 
length of wharfage will then be over Io,- 
000 feet, or sufficient to accommodate 30 


Modern Lumber Mill in Mississippi ~ 


or more of the average vessels plying the 
Gulf. 

Gulfport has many advantages as a sea- 
port over both Mobile and New Orleans, and 
in consequence it is growing most rapidly. 
An indication of its growth is the fact that 
no less than seventy-five new buildings are 
now in course of erection. Furthermore, 
many large factories are being located 
there, among these being a $250,000 cot- 
ton seed oil mill, a large lumber mill, a 
woodworking factory, a canning factory 
and a foundry and machine shop. Last 
Winter a large new hotel, “The Great 
Southern,” was built at Gulfport to serve 
as a Winter resort for Northerners and 
as a Summer resort for the people of the 
South, especially those of New Orleans. 
This is said to be the finest resort hotel.on 
the Gulf coast west of Tampa. Some ad- 
vantages of Gulfport over other cities on 
the Gulf are its absolutely safe 











harbor, the fact that vessels 
can save from six to twelve 
hours by coming to its 
wharves, owing to its being so 
near to the open Gulf, its un- 
equaled channel for ease of 
navigation’ and permanency, 
and its situation as regards 
Northern and Western mar- 
kets. 

The development of this 
port has added materially to 
the prosperity of the State, 
in that it has opened up a large 
export trade and has ob- 








Steamers Loading Lumber at Gulfport 


tained low freight rates on the 
railroads for through ship- 
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-| up a rich country, and has 
‘| grown with it. An idea of its 
growth may be had from its 
earnings, which have _ in- 
creased remarkably, though 
its mileage has remained 
unchanged. In the past two 
years its gross earnings have 
increased from $1,030,849 to 
$1,708,766, or almost 70 per 
cent., while its net earnings 
have increased from $235,289 
to $629,148, or over 260 per 
cent. Last year this road 
earned almost nine per cent. 








Turpentine and Rosin Awaiting Shipment 


ments to the East. The chief product ex- 
ported is lumber, this being shipped to all 
parts of the world, including Europe, 
South Africa and the West Indies. The 
need of this port was shown immediately 
upon its opening, for within two months 
it had more vessels at its wharves than it 
could conveniently accommodate. 

The prosperity of Gulfport has been 
particularly mentioned, as this city is of 
such vital importance to Mississippi, but 
the same prosperity is evident everywhere 
throughout the State. Thus, since 1900, 
Jackson, the State Capital, has almost 
doubled its population, 


on its $5,000,000 capital stock 
after payment of all fixed 
charges. Dividends were paid 
at the rate of four per cent. An idea 
of the business that is being done may be 
had from the fact that the company de- 
livered to its connections last year 33,889 
loaded cars, and received from them 14,- 
592 loaded cars. 

To those further interested in this sec- 
tion, or in the securities of Southern 
railroads, Fisk & Robinson, of 35 Cedar 
Street, New York, and 28 State Street, 
Boston, will be pleased to forward upon 
request copies of a booklet they have 
issued on this subject, entitled “ Indus- 
trial Mississippi.” 





having but 7,816 people in 
1900, as compared with 
nearly 15,000 to-day. The 
same is true of Laurel. 
Ten years ago this town 
had barely 100 inhabit- 
ants, whereas to-day it 
has between 6,000 and 
7,000 people. Numerous 
other illustrations could 
be given of the remark- 
able growth noted above, 
but space forbids their 
mention here. This pros- 
perity in the southern 
part of Mississippi is 
due largely to the 
Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road, which, as already 
stated, extends from Gulf- 
port to Jackson, the State 
Capital. This road opened 














Map Showing Gulfport, Channel and Harbor 
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FIsK & ROBINSON 


BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





35 CEDAR STREET 28 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK BOSTON 














American Loan 
aso Trust Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
Exchange Building 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, - 1,500,000 


Transacts a General Banking Business. AL- 

LOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. Receives 

money pe able at fixed times at special rates, 

Legal pository for Guardians, Executors, 

ag and Courts of Law. Acts as Trus- 
gistrar or Transfer Agent. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


O. F. Adams, 2d, David P. Kimball, 
F. Lothro \mes, N. W. Jordan, 


Edwin F. Atkins, 8. E, cis Peak 
Charles 8. Bird, Francis Pi — Jr., 
o. W. Brown, ars 4s 
Isaac T. Burr, 
A Bice 


Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight "Gooden Darien, st L. Saltonstall, 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 20¢ for one Eugene Pens — les W. Whittier, 


dozen 4x5 size with developer } 
THE AN THONY @ SCOVILL co, OFFICERS: 
i 22-124 Fifth Avenue 17th@18th Sts Ath N.W. Jordan, President, C. H. Bowen, Secretary. 
Rew voes E. A. Coffin, Treasurer, @. W. Auryansen, Asst. Seoy 
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Biscuit and Triscvit 


completely nourish the entire body and brain and are 

the only naturally short, porous foods made from wheat 

without the use of fats, yeast or chemicals of any kind. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is staple in 

every well-provisioned larder and is the reliance of the 
thoughtful housekeeper because it can be combined 
with fruits, preserves and vegetables, in making 
over 250 varieties of all-course dishes. It stands 
conspicuously alone as a cereal for morning, noon 
and night. 


TRISCUIT, the appetizing wafer is so baked by 


— electricity that all the rich, nutty flavor of the Whole 
rn Cocoa Wheat is retained. There are many original ways of serving it 


in addition to its standard uses as bread, toast and as a successor 


to crackers. 


It makes delicious cheese toast and sandwiches, and 


when dipped in icing is transformed into healthful sugar wafer. 
Place Biscuit and Triscuit in warm oven to renew crispness. 


**T have been an invalid for three years; 


have tried the different breakfast foods, but find 


that Shredded Whole Wheat is the only food that I do not tire of and the only’one which when 


used constantly agrees with me.” 


ETHEL M. SEconp, Ripley, 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit are sold by all grocers. 


The Natural Food Co., 


Makers ~f Shredded 
Whole Wheat Products 





Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Letthe MenWash 


if they wont get you 


pearline 


see if 
they dont 
saythat “*% 
washing with 
Soap is too hard for 


Makes Womans Work of Washing 














ABSOLUTE PURITY 


IN KITCHEN UTENSILS 


FREEDOM From POISON 
is hereby guaranteed 








The Biue Label on ewery piece prowes our 
statement. 


When you buy Kitchen-Ware, buy 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL. 


LALANCE 6& GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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~The Perfect Seasoning for SOUPS, SALADS,* 3 
OYST , CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, 
ROASTS, GRAVIES, etc. 
Indispensable for the table and in kitchen. Imparts 


delicious flavor. Insures good digestion. Purer and 
more healthful than ground pepper. 


THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 
Used in leading Hotels, Clubs, and Restaurants for 
nearly half a century. AT ALL DEALERS. 
FREE—write for “Tabasco Book” — 
new and unique recipes. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, - New Iberia, La. 












A JOY AT HOME. The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


THIS 
elke PR 
vomas G Edison 


MARK 














Don’t judge the Phonograph by what 
you have heard—the imitations or the 
old styles—but calf at the nearest 
dealer's and hear the Phonograph with 
Mr. Edison’s recent improvements. 


$000 DEALERS SELL PHONOCRAPHS 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH.CO.., Orange, N.J.. 
WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUR 
$3 Chambers St. 304 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 32 Rempart Saint Georges 













A FOOD RESCUE 


What a Physician’s Wife Found Out 





The wife of a well-known physician of Oakland, 
Cal., was brought back to health and strength by 
food alone at a time when she had prepared to die. 

She says of her experience: “I am the wife of 
a physician and have suffered from catarrh of the 
stomach more than ten years, during which time 
I suffered untold agonies of mind and body, for I 
could not eat solid food and even liquid foods gave 
me great distress. 

“TI was brought at last to confront the crisis of 
my life. I actually made ready for my departure 
from friends and husband, for I expected to die. 
When in that state I was induced to try Grape- 
Nuts and the wonderful effects of this food prove 
completely that all my trouble was due to improper 
feeding. 

“TI began to improve immediately and my weight 
increased until I have gained 20 pounds since I 
began the use of Grape-Nuts, while my stomach is 
as sound and well as ever it was and my husband 
te all the credit for my wonderful recovery to 

rape-Nuts. I have no set time for eating Grape- 
Nuts, but just feast on it whenever I please. I 
wish I might tell my sisters everywhere of the 
marvelous health and strength giving, flesh building 
elements of Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


k in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 








dozen 
every year 


BRIGHTON 


FLAT 
aase Garter 
Wil pet catch in clot! or hurt the leg. 


ade of pure silk web—all colors. 
At dealers, 25c—or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders, 
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The aa 


ONEITA 


ns down 

youns people, ost 

entered at the top and drawn on 

ith no other kind of underwear can ladies 

obtain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small 
a corset. Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, 


. 


Oneita Mills, Dept. L., No. 1 Greene Street, New York | 


A. JAECKEL & CO. 


FURRIERS AND IMPORTERS 





New and Effective Fur Pieces 


Stoles, Pelerines and French Nov- 
elty Ties in Real Chinchilla, Ermine, 
Eastern Mink and the different 
grades of 


RUSSIAN SABLE 
Long and Short Coats of Mole 


Elaborately trimmed with passe- 
menterie garniture. 


Fur-lined Coats 


For carriage and motor wear. 





37 Union Square, West 


Whooping Gough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Creso.ene for the ne 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. ( reso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS, 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, 2 = . New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, <- Montreal, Canada 
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SOZODONT 


Tooth Powder 


*‘ Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth” 


Gives the Teeth a Pearly Lustre 


BIGBOX ‘cos 265¢ 


TOP 


BAY STATE 
FURNACES 


have all the latest improvements for ob- 
taining the best results with the least 
fuel. Send for our booklet, “ Furnace 
Talk ;” it may interest you. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Life-Size 


DOLL, 


2 1-2 feet high. 

























This Doll is hand- 
painted in oil colors 
that will not crock. 

Doll to be stuffed 
with cotton, as direc- 
tions will show. 

Price of life-size 
Doll, 40c., or stuffed, 


60c. 
Postage on life-size Doll, 
5c., or stuffed, 31c, 

If ordered by mail, add 

stage. 

Illustrated Catalogue of 
Handkerchiefs, Illustrated 
Catalogue of Dry Goods sent 
free toany address on appli- 

cation, 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERIGAN EXGHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


128 Broadway, New York, October 23, 1903. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors‘of this bank, held 
to-day, a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CENT. 
on the capital stock, was declared. payable November 2n 





proximo, to stockholders of record at close of .business, 
EDWARD-;BURNS, Cashier, 


October 24th, 1903. 








THE NASSAU BANK. 


NEw York, Oct. 28, 1908. 
10lst Gonsecutive Dividend. 

A semi-annual dividend of four (4) per cent. was this day declared 
out of the earnihgs of the last six months, payable, free of tax, on 
and after Nov. 2, Transfer books closed until Nov. 4th. 

WM. H. ROGERS, Cashier. 


MINNEAPOLIS 8&8 8ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 

Coupons due November Ist, 1908, from Consolidated Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Bonds of this Company will be paid after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Company, No, 
54 Wall Street, New York, 





F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILWAY GO. 
First Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 1, due Nov, 1, 1908, will be paid at maturity at the 


office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St. 
F. A. LEHR, 





N. V. 
Treasurer. 
UNITED GOPPER GOMPANY, 

81 Nassau Street. 
NEw York, Oct. 27, 1908. 
Ata meeting of the Directors of the United Copper Compan 
the reguiar semi-annual divicend of 8 per cent. wns declared on 
the preferred stock of the Company, payable November 2d, 1 
Stockholders of Record, at 3 o’clock Pp. M., Thursday, October 5 
1908. Transfer books close at 3o0’clock Pp. m., Thursday, October 
zach, 1008, and reopen at 100’clock a. M., Thursday, November 
wis STANLEY GIFFORD, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 








AMERIGAN GMIGLE GOMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the common stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, payable Nov. 20th next, to al] 
Common stockholders of Record, at 12 noon, on Tuesday, Noy. 
17th. Common Stock transfer books will close at 12 noon, Noy. 
1ith, and reopen Nov. 21st, at 10 a. M. 


HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 








Oct. 29th, 1903, ——— 
Spencer Trask 8 Co. 
BANKERS 


William & Pine Sts. New York 


Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 


NW. HALGEY & GO., 


BANKERS. 


Bonds for Investment, 
Interest Allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Fiscal Agents for Cities and Corporations. 





49 Wall'Street,’ 


‘«‘ The Rookery ” 
New York. 


Chicago. 
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ICollege 
\Trustees, 


Trustees 
of Estates. 


Both should communicate with me and 
jJearn of my gilt-edged, rock-ribbed six 
per cent, net farm mortgages. Safe as 
| government bonds and as solid as the 
‘rock of Gibraltar. 

I invite the most hard-headed, rigid 
investigation of both myself and these 
mortgages. 

I have been in this business for 18 
years and never lost a cent for a customer 
and never foreclosed a mortgage. I col- 
lect all principal and interest without 
charge and remit in New York exchange. 
Write to me for further information. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 
Investment Banker, Lisbon, N. D. 


VEN CESS RERRRRRRER AERA ERE KBR eee 
incorporated 1853. 


United states Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, ‘ , ‘ ; , . - « ‘ ‘ . $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . ... . $12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and Is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 











hi 




















LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 





HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART. Chairman of the Board. 
Samu. SLOAN, W. Bayarp CuTrTine, Gustav H. Scuwas, Joun 8. Kennepy, 
D. Wr118 JAMEs, Cuanr.es 8. Smita, Frank LYMAN, D. O. Mrs, 
Jouxn HarsEN RHOADES, Ww. RocKEFELLER, George E. Virror, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
Anson PHELps STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JaMeEs STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD," 
Joux Crossy Brown, Wiuiam H. Macy, Jr. JouN CLAFLIN, Lyman J. Gaan, 
Epwarp Cooper, Wu. D. SLOANE, Joun J, PHELPS, 
. THER CO F 
- THE UNITED oe LBA =e BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tax InpE- 
: PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
The Coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, | the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 

due Nov. 1st, 1903, will be paid after that date at the Na, THE INDEPENDENT, 
tional Park Bank, New York. 130 Fulton Street 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. a ee ee 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER.’ 
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An Unusually Safe Investment 








FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


Winona and Warsaw Electric Light and Water Company 








Interest Payable Semi-annually and Guaranteed by the 
Winona Assembly and Summer School Ass'n 








The city council has granted usa 50- 
year unconditional franchise for supply- 
ing Warsaw with water, light, heat and 
power. The citizens are pressing us 
for immediate service, as their present 
supply of water is drawn from a lake 
and is not used for drinking pur- 
poses. 

All visitors to Winona know that we 
have an unlimited supply of the purest 
Spring water. We could easily furnish 
pure spring water for acity of fifty 
thousand people. Already large quan- 
tities of Winona water are being 
shipped and sold all over the country. 

We have at Winona a very fine power 
house, well equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, which furnishes power for our 
electric railroad to Warsaw, which is 
owned wholly by Winona Assembly 
and Summer School Association, and 
also electric light on the Winona 
grounds Weare now stringing wires 


on the railway poles to Warsaw, and 
have numerous contracts for furnishing 
incandescent light for business houses 
and residences. There is no doubt 
whatever that the income of our com- 
pany will be at least twice or possibly 
three times as much as will pay the in- 
tereston all the bonds we need to issue. 
The 50-year unconditional franchise 
from the City of Warsaw, and the per- 
petual franchise given by the Winona 
Assembly for furnishing water and elec- 
tric light on the grounds, are of great 
present value as a foundation, and this 
value will increse rapidly from year to 
year. 

A low estimate of the present cash 
value, exclusive of franchises, based on 
the actual money already paid out for 
the power house, water pipes and water 
installation at Winona ; electric light 
plant, heating plant and real estate, is 
at least $110,000. 








Beyond doubt the bonds will sell rapidly, and 
Prospective investors should investigate at once 


Address Thomas Kane, President; or Sol C. Dickey, Secretary 
and General Manager, 118 Monument Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 


REFERENCES—JOHN M. STUDEBAKER, of Studebaker Bros., South Bend, Ind.; H. J. HEINZ, of H. J. Heinz & Co., Pittsburg‘ 


WALTER M. SMITH, of Smith, Hogg & Co., New York; any Bank in Indianapolis; First National Bank of Chicago. 
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SANGER] 


IS VOUCHED FOR BY THE 
po UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


as the greatest producer 
of Goldin Union Coun 
ty, Oregon. The capi- 
tal stock of the SAN- 
GER COMPANY is 


\ All Treasury Stock 


Subscriptions to stock 
f are solicited for the 
purpose of securing 
funds with which to 
erect a 
7,000 H. P. ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANT AND 
LARGE MILL. 








If you have any money for invest- 
ment write for a SANGER k. 














SANGER STAMP MILL. 


F. WALLACE ,WHITE, F-609 Williamson Building, Cleveland, 0. 














United States Government 


Walter R. wane 5, Silat, 








Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


Matual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 
LONDON OFFICE, 83 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


iscal Agents of the Manila, Philippi Island D itory of the Government of the 
: { 1 Hong Kens, "C =a “ i PP nilippine Islands, Manila. 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,444,146 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE. 





Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Fivme and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administ 


akes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, 3d Vice-President. gous GAULT, Manager "Foreign Department. 

WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. HEBBAED, secreta 

F. C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. E ¢: NEWTON, Trust O cer. 

DIRECTORS: 

George F. Baker, E. H. Harriman, Charles R. Henderson, Richard A. aunty, Henry H. Rogers 
August Belmont, G. G. Haven, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Levi P. Morton, H. McK. Tw mbly 
George 8. Bowdoin, Edwin Hawley, James N. Jarvie Walter G Oakman, Frederick Ww. P Vanderbilt, 
Frederic Cromwell, R. Somers Hayes, Augustus D. Juilliard, Norman B. Ream, Harry Payne ‘Whitney. 


London Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


MINING PROGRESS 
Contains reliabie information about Mining. Of interest to 
df eran 0 Fo those who may be interested in Mining or want to learn about the 


n 

resources of Oregon, Washington or Tdano. Free sample copy. 
NEIL J SORFNSEN & CO.. Sumpter. Oregon. 

BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


LL TT: 
96 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. THE INDEPENDENT 
130 PULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ww En New York Post Office 
Investment Securities. ‘ SS air re 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE erms of su oe te Ley ~ a om 
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Debentures and First Mortgage 


The MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET - BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice, 
Pres’t. ALBERT H. WIWGIN, Vice-Pres't. GILBERT C. THORNE- 








oO, JONES, Ass't Cashier, JOHN C C. VAN CLEAF, Ass’t Cashier, 


The National Park Bank of New York 
Pe Cay 83.000.000 


Surplus. 86,00 a9. 

DIRECTOKS: Joseph T. Moore, Stu es Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sertbuer’| Edward C C. Hoyt, Rockhill Potts, py 
Belmont. Richard ae afield, Franeia R. ge ie John Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederic Mag a Albert H. 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, 

Issues lesters of Credit tor Truvelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


31 Ye ARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 











List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Bencoet Bldg.. Boston. | Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office | Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1903 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
fof SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, -« $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « * © - - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, ¢« *#« 2# # « 2,606,026.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $384,432,217.08 

Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 

3,504,606.32 

All forms of Lie and Endowment policies issued. 
HH distributions paid upon all policies. 

ry policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paia 
nsurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
} A. Statute. 


Pain phiets, pases, nt values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Offi 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 











Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 


ASSETS......2.-00+-ccscccccccersevccccccccces $21 ,678,560.35 
LIABILITIES... ...0sceesereccecessrsersceecs 19, 261.299. 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusettes Standard)......... .$2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 








3846 Broadway, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Cash Ly o occ cccccccccocccecaccecsececeocooooses orecce t 
Reserve for re-tmeurance and al’ other elaims.....cc0. 7. 
Surplus over all Liabilities....... ececcccccceccoce eoccccce I 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1908... $2,634,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 




















aml ‘ 
JW.ALEXANDER 1 RON J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT 3) ‘ VICE PRESIDENT 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


is a day of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of past years. But 
how-about the future 2 

Aman with an adequate En- 
dowment policy in the Equit- 
able has real reasons for 
giving thanks - not only for 
the past but for the future. 

His future is absolutely se- 
cure — and So is that of his 
family. 


HOW ABOUT YOU 2 


Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives. 





Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President v 











For full information fill out this coupon or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 79 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


socces. «if issued at years of age, 
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A Bond 
Each Year 


For 20 Years 


Delivered AT ONCE 

(upon receipt of second 
and every subsequent 
premium) is the 
IMMEDIATE return 

you receive under the new 


Yearly Bond 
Contract 
of 


The 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, Prest. 


For information about this absolutely 
new contract, address 


Charles H. Raymond @ Co. 


Managers 


26 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 





The Mutual life 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yor«, January 2th, 1008. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, Se a 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, £0 Bist December, 1908....c.cccccccccccccsscccccsescesccecescccecccecesscoseccees Qo 29R0I9.: 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jani _ 1908. ; ne eH 









POOP ORES SESE TOES OSES OSES OSES ODEO EEESS 





CCRC COS eEeeeeees’ 


a during the which gepaates te provious years... eeccerccccecccsceceeess $288,529.68 
ese aden ne rar rhe come were erie A i Yoav sae soaanacr 1258,611.19 





























&etarns of Premtoms and Expenses. ose covces.-- $477,800.18 $1,844,989.18 
Gaited 8 Beaten y ed beate of, New to ra stock | Oty Bank and other § $5,301, 
ollateral, and ts in Banks +y se ehuemataiciaen ieee 
Hoal Estate, state, corner Weil ond a tpenal depos!  gyreceaees pee aa soo 00 062,657,000 — e 





























Six per cent. interest on the eens certificates of oa will be paid holders thereof, legal ves, 
a ote ter Tu ain Z \Cortificates ae the ian the issue of 1897 will be = ree thezeot, cece ee 

e Ou nding ce: 8 ot the issue 0: ers or the representa n 
and — Tuesday, the third of February next, from AL + y dees tate all int thereon wil! cease. e certificates to be produced at the 
time o ot permeni. and cancelled. 





idend of F orty De r cent. is declared on the net earned pepmtame of the Company 9 the year ending Sist D 1902, 
for which certificates . Piesued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. nde wean 
By order of the Board, TRUSIBES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, @. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT ERIC A. PARS 
JOHN N. BEACH ee Si AM E. DO DGE, 8 D, LEVERICH, Bateae B. Seite —_ 
FRANCIS M. BACON, CORNELIU: ELDERT, ER N. LOVELL, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 

ILLIAM B. BUULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, EORGE H. MACY, AVEN e 
VERNON H. BROWN CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, MARSHALL, Soni T LE 
TREE Guubaeas, | SSER*DM APE Den fet nL iene 

EORGE GC. CLARK, ’ LEWIS CA8S LEDYARD, ¥ Panis = see soon WILLIAM : —e 

A. 5A dent. 
& ¥, Yakson Vice-President. 





A Shrewd Investor 


will be glad to know how the 
greatest accumulation of trust 
funds in the world is invested. 
A young man who is’ just 
beginning to accumulate and 
invest his savings will be 
interested in a booklet that 











describes the investments of J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
The Mutual Life Insurance F.B. ALLEN, ~= Second Vice-President 
: J.B. PIERCE, - «= = Secret 
Company of New York. This L. B. BRAINERD, = - hc d 
information is found in L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, =- Asst. Secretary 
“A Banker's Will” Sent free | 1903. += FIRE INSURANCE _ 1903 


on application. 


sa genes sane National Hartford, | 








In Assets, 
eee CONNECTICUT. 
Tue Mutuat Lire Insurance GUAEEMENT SANEARE tet, 2000. 
Capital Stock, all cash........0.sssesecccseccceees SH 38t. 98 0 
Company or New York, Unsett ied Lowes EP sacasearesece : 2 3 6 
Ob SUIPIUB, ...ccccocerseccstecesecses ° 

RecmanD A. MeCuane, President. Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908.... $6,205,393 71 
Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. . 





New York, N. Y. H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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Pears’ Complexion Powder ig a wholesome Powder, 


In a@ box with mirror, 
“All Rights Secured," 





